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PREFACE 


“ Wno shall tcmcmlKt llicc whcn i;hou att 
dcad, and who shall pray for thee ? ” asks one 
whose written words upon. the vanily of 
earthly <;Iory havc wcathered the storins of 
centuries ; Dcath is the end ofall, and man’s 
lifc suddenly passeth away like a sbadow.” 

Thus, sombrely exhort inii; his readers, the 
ancient sapę medifated upon the pifeous and 
pathetie frapility of the strenpfh and intcllect 
which, even in the vipour of triumphant joy, 
may he stricken, turncd to dusf, and huried in 
ohiirion. 

His lamentation came echoinp across time 
and space to me, whcn, cjuesting in old noto 
hooks of a Scott ish lawyer, eminent in the time 
of Charles the Sccond, l came haphazard upon 
screral amazinp cases, vihrating with Iife,— 
thouph tat\v cntirely fbrpotten; and cven 
then in the lute seecnteentb century mcrely 
rememheral for the sake of lepa! prccedcnf. 

Amnnp tiiose prccedents was one which 
proved so hatmfinp t hut it bas beeri impossible 
to resist the appeal of the prisotier at the bur : 
deeoted servant of (Jod and man, trapicully 
fated to iive, sufler, and die three hnndred years 
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too early to be understood by his contcin- 

^Bufit is not too kte for us to honour a 
Pioneer who kept the torch alight amid glo< *jm 
and borrible fanaticism. Far trom cicafh hein;.! 
the end of ail things, it would be im >re just u » 
say thatheroic nobility ot spmt is mextmgui'.h ■ 
ableand everlasting ; and though it ior a wbtlr 
seem vanquished, the time rausf como that 
shall “raise it even aftcr it is huriol, and 
deliver it from the malignity of the agc th.it 
oppressed it.” 
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“A word once spoken cannnt bc callnl 
back by a charlot and faur ho mes/' I > A m 
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DAYID ARNOT 


PROLOGUK 

A.D. 1571 

In t ho norrh room of Rusco Tower two 
dour-faccd seryjny men were hanging the 
sf one walls with draperies of heavy Black. 

IRc gold and crimson arras they had un- 
hooked from .its accusfomcd place was flung 
on fhe floor. Ir had hecn woven in Genoa; 
and the Baird of Ruscoks pious servant;s, who 
discriminated litrlc hetwcen Genoa and Heli, 
took satisfaction in dethroning ir. 

“ Ou aye,” said the elder of the two, in a 
hoarse croalung voicc, “ I mind wed when the 
young Laird’s grandfeyther brought hame that 
garish stuff, in the year iiftecn hundred-forty- 
sax; forty-sax year comc Martinmas. The 
hrawest gallanf and the mightiest hunter i’ the 
length and hreadth o’ Galloway. But the hand 
o* the Lord smote him j and it wasna twa year 
ere the mouls were on his coilin, and his bonnie 
corpse was food for wonns.” 

'Ute younger scrvanf groaned with an 
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unctuous emphasis, “ Aye, a\c. Mai -u i ^ A * 
and I ialouse his was nae iairst rac cml n ; u «.c 
than tlie auld Laird’s yestrccn. N a Mn,»■ i a 
thfeips there’s a maltson on the h;** "*v •* 

£sco,cver S yncUirdOv,mn u»v 

an outlandish Łcddy trom thc " 

Pa “Hoots, Sandy,” intcrrupted iIk "Id mm 
irascibly, “dinna dcarc mc \vi utlmę-m 
Saxty-one year hac I bccn m thy yun i- v * • '' 
Lairds o’ Rusco,—and ma tcyther ami ma 
grafidfeyther aforc mc -■ and gm llH 'tv na ic 
onymalisonuponthchoose, it -■ mcumt d mu 
\t fat mair truły than a doiicd earhno mm ł <cr 


Mither! ” . , 

“Eh, Maistcr Gibbie,” said thc yautm m.m, 

lowering his voice to a mysterious whhpcr, 
“Eh then, ye kcn finc how Laird 
grandfeyther that was to thc auld i.aird that 
hes deid now—yc ken wed, Maistcr < »iU* < 
hiscantrips wi ł awarlock ; anc o* thac l)a-vt.*N 
spawu, o’ whac thc Holy \X rir says mais? par^ 
teeclar ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch tt *łive.’ M 

“ Haud yer clatterin’ tonguc," said Ciihbtc ; 
“ it’s little ye ken o’ Hoły Writ, nor nigro- 
mancers neythcr.” 

Thus admonished, Sandy workcd withmit 
speaking; but just as hc was hnoking up thc- 
last breadth of the grim black arras thc sitem o 
was btoken by a sound of footsteps descending 
the stone stair which łed from the rooro in 


which the Laird lay dcad. 
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I hese !< totsteps were accompanied by yoices; 
one assertiye, sharp and raucous ; the other 
whoezing and lamenfing ; and both descriptiye 
ot their owners. 

The iwo setwants exehangcd glances as (he 
door opened, and in stalked'thc Revcrend IT,ra 
McClorg, Minister of Anwoth and hereditary 
domestie chaplain fo the Lairds of Rusco. 

touint and angular, iiis face contrasfed 
st rikinply with tir.it. of the smug lit tle man 
who followed in his wake, twittering forth a 
multiplicity of gricyances. 
tł “ h e say weel, Maister McOorg,” hc panted, 
“ dtat oor puir Rusco was doomed hy (Jod 
Almighty, and sae the arts o’ physic and 
chirurgery was a’ in vain. Did i no blccd him 
till he swooncd, according to the prescript of 
i lippocrates ; did I no mak lor him ma famed 
empiastram o’ livc spiders ? Yvi’ blcedings, 
scarifyings, cordials and dectuarics, olium 
vulpinum, dragonks hlood, and aurum potahile, 
had hc mi cvcry airthly chance o’ lite; for 
isnac the airt.o’ surgery now broughf fo sic a 
piteh <>' pairfect knowledgc and completeness 
that for after-ages to impnne on if maun hc a 
useiess affeetation ? ” 

Doctor Crackenthorpe sat down, overcomc 
hy his own do<.jucnee ; “ Fetch me a stoup o’ 
winę, Gihbie ma mon,” saki he, “and, Sandy, 
tiinna stand loitering.” 

i le sigbed noisily ; “ Kh, ch. The Laird was 
oot o’ his wits afore the cud, and skirlin* in his 
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fecer he took nic for a Sj\mi' h joirti u mc 
liujuisition. Yc should han hccni him ca' *>n 
mc for mcrcy frac tltc r.uk .uui ml hot ir< 

“ Aye ! ” ihe Revcrcnd .NU < i« uy trcLumcd, 
“ and non hc ca\s na ilic Dcii hi-. tnah-t er to 
spare him frac thc llanuo o' I k il ! ” 

Doctor (Ir.tckcnfhnrpc cic.mał hi', titr- ut ,tml 
lonked up dcpree.itinply. “ Na, tu." h i a ran ; 
hut brnkc nil on thc return ofd.M tuN-ie wit h 
:i Hugon uf Muhoisic and twi i tai! ihlct 1 . 

Air. McCI.org was n<> m"ic unwiilin;' tlun 
his learned companinn to trn thc liiuko, ot' 
RuscoN cci lar ; hc drani, h .a r and drrp, and 
wiped his moufli befote .utempting to a mne 
thc convcrsation. 

“ Ou aye,” hc gruwlcd, “ wilfu' in iuulth 
and eross-gruined m sicknc.o v. a. thc i ..ord, ; 
and I fcar young l.udmick will hc jutu sic 
anither.” 

'Ute doctor gro.mcd ; thc nc\v I.aiai of 
Rusco—a vigwrous and headstn mu nun w ho 
scorncd thc medieul proter-ion and rnp »ycd 
unbrokcn Healthwas not in tavour with tum. 

“ Bicssed hc God, ł> said thc Rewremi i yta 
McCiorg, pouring out a second rlasr. of 
Spanish winc: Bleswd hc ilic h<»ly will ; 
He gies prosperity to His chusen anes, hut 
scourges with wliips and senrpiom thosc whn 
hatc Him. In thc whilk otegury l shouki 
place young Rusco ’tis m:tir charitabic na to 
speir expressly; but gin thc Lord God looks 
on him wi* favour. *tis fu’ fi l v#* him 
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chiklless aft er dose on sax ye.us weddcd lifc. 
And sac 1 suicl to thc aukl Laird. I tclf him 
God would hi ust: thc Corsancs o’ Rusco. I 
minded him how hc lamjsyne haed hecn as 
younjr utul braw as Ludorick ; and I jiu’d 
down thc mirror frac thc wa\ and hcld it sac 
thut hc could sec himscl’ a livim; skeldon. _ I 
wrastled audihly in praycr ior his hlack sintcd 
soul. But hc cut mc shott with sic a wickcd 
dolence, sic p.ross profanity, thut as a holy 
mccnistcr o’ God i curscd him lor his co,n~ 
tumacy. And sac 1 !cft him; and hc went to 
his aecount that ccrra hour. The Lord hath 
givcn ; thc i-ord hath taken awa. Bicsscd L>c 
thc namc o’ thc Lord.” 



PART ONE 

" Bclicvc mc, if repuircs no łittlc coniidcncc 
to promisc help to the strupglmp, enunsel to 
the dnubtful, lit-ht to the blind,' hopc to the 
despondent, refrcshntent to the weary. These 
arc indced preat thinps if they be aceomplished; 
trilles if they cjust but in a prumise."—* 
Wtrarcb. 




CHA PTI-IR I 

VOX V(M>UM 

Bkneatii a translucont bluc sky, one hot 
Spring day the to\vn of Padua was sleeping* 

'Phc long arcadcd streets—eitipty, deserted, 
stceped in silence ■ the tali white houses, their 
shutters closed against the sun, seetned to hołd 
guard over a thonsand secrcts, And of all these 
hushed and dreamlike ways> the most trantjuil, 
digniiied and silem was the Street in front of 
the Cavalli pałace. 

Suddenly across the hush came the dccp 
reworberating notc of a church cłock. Once, 
twice, it strucle. 'Hien again there was a 
silence. 

But the spdl was broken. From the far end 
of the Street came a tali ungainly man, walking 
with angular and aggrcssivc strides, his heavy 
steps reśounding on the cobbłe stones. 

Kcd-haired, large-fcaturcd, raw-boned, hc 
was startlingly ugly. His eyes, set dose 
tagether, greenish hlue beneath their short 
łtght łashes, werc even morę unpleasant than 
his łong thin nose, his straight-lipped mouth, 
and his narrow brow. But his hartds though 
łarge were shapely > and much smoother than 
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his face, which lud kvn r. ‘Hghmird wbu r k 
induigenee nr in u: iv -. *»ł wind ,md w.-,u ber. 

ile carricd gnid tringed puhmiul r! o eg 
\vore garments d.ohed and ofn.iimwmb m t!v 
kfest tashion, and his uin-t i,, t p v . penbed 
sideways on his bc.ui; m i.mm< .m k HI 
accordine with his /ran ń.rhiddm - mmm.-', 

It scomcd as ii'hi - w\ id .md un.jua: pr, .m» e 
imim-diatdy amun-d the fum iM;n tm di 
Beneuth i i u- eonl ,in.,u!t n, mr and kr, hu- 

besjan to Mir, and tr.nn f!u' dim.wur umr rhe 
murmunng ot' \nia-.. toikwed k uidkrn 
pcais nf lauyhtcr and fiu- ho.*tt?vr dmek. <<; 
children playing at sntne ifj-.t*,■ t* .u . ;\juu\ 
hnim out the shade ikm phdrd a \>,nc 
footai bepgar boy, with pretf v i.u,v .md brkh? 
br<nvn cyes. Ile d.mccd Jonmidr the 
stranger, calling down on hitu the ido.’my ni 
the angels, areh angels, and the wiśnie uaiasy 
or saints —sfretehing out .dl the winie .uie-mer 
and cxpcctant iutnd. 

“ May the hlessiug ot" the kuma in Hr,n eit 
tollow the most noble sigm. .r," śntottrd the 
raggamutfin in a soft persu-e-m* vnju\ 

But the red-haired m.m, ignurmg thj., t,fk 
repeated henedietion, stnnd stiU in trom ,4‘fhe 
gateway ot the Caeallt Fal.u t% 

Ihe gate, im-itingly opett, dixl*»\ed a e*««| 
spactous courtyard, whcrc ioumaim ftnSded 
attudst scented trawcs ot" aume and 

imrble wmphs and gtnls glcamnl tirom a 
settrng ofdark ilex, cypress, and clipped tmx, 
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Mr. Mungo McKerlie was horrifted hy thc 
wbite heaufy ot* thc statues. 'l'hc human form 
appeared fu him most scundalously pacan. I fe 
stoi. d there, scowlingly rctiarciinjtr a grace ful 
Mercury ; “ Maister Knos would deal with 
this,” hc muttered ; “ Ghully would lic hur! 
thc Roman idol erashing to thc ground.” 

Mcanwhile a sleek hlack kit ten, whlch had 
bccn dozing in thc courtyard, opened its large 
s;rccn cycs and lookcd impiringly up sit thc fil¬ 
ia vou red stranger. 

Now it chanccd thut Mungo McKcrlic, 
Youngerof Marhrack, though hc had witnessed 
chccriully thc hurning <>f a witch in hziinburgh, 
and had watchcd with coldly scientitie interest 
a criminal in Pnwenee heing tom asunder 
hy wild horses, was physically lluttercd and 
nauseated hy thc metr ptrsenec t»f a cat. 

The kitten, as if becwmtng conscious of this 
loathing, arclicd its back, dilated thc dark pupils 
of its gleaming cycs, and then dashed out and 
ran swiftly down thc Street. 

At thc far end of thc piam, a group of 
chiklrcn wcrc Inughing, wrangling, and joktng; 
thc curly-hcadcd beggar-boy consptcuous 
amongst them, 

The kitten paused a moment. One of thc 
girls snatched at it; hut with a dextcrous 
wriggle it cvadcd her grasp and turncd to run 
back to its former tpaners. As it passed 
McKcrlic, hc kickcd tt with a sudden vchc- 
mcncc that drew from the haplcss littlc bcast a 
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discordant squeal of terror. The children cam 
rushing up, one brandishing a stick, anothe 
poising a stone to hit the kitten but keep clea 
of the hatsh-featured sttanger. 

McKerlie, who had walked on a pace or two 
stood still again. His thin lips patted in ; 
smile and showed a row of large white teetl 
which gave to his appeatance a touch of some 
thing wolf-like and ferocious. 

So intent was he upon the writhings 
strugglings and spittings of the kitten tha 
he failed to observe a young man in the darł 
robę of a student, walking in the shade, anc 
reading as he walked. 

The kitten, ringed round by impish tor- 
mentors, raised piteous cries; and the student. 
Corning nearer, looked up from his book. 

No sooner did he see the frightened animai 
and the triumphant jeering group of children. 
than his eyes flashed and his strong young face 
paled with anger. He strode out into the sun- 
shine, inadvertently jostling the gorgeously- 
clad stranger; and with a slender hand but 
firm grip he imprisoned the arm of the boy 
whose stick was in act of descending again upon 
the kitten. 

Mr. Mungo McKerlie scowled. The man in 
the student s gown recalled to htm the gtace, 
the litheness, and the mingled strength and 
beauty of the Mercury in the Cavalli Pałace 
courtyard. 

The mere presence of this masterfol young 
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tnan produced immediate effect upon the 
children; their shouts and laughter hushed 
in an instant, they stood motionless and 
quiet. 

McKerlie who had seen the world, and who 
had witnessed war in the Low Countries, was 
unwillingly reminded of the way in which a 
body of mutineers had fallen silent in the 
presence of a certain famous General. 

“ My good sir,” he said, “ why do you cheek 
the healthy instinct of the children, and deprive 
me of an innocent diversion ? ” 

He spoke Itahan; but the student, after one 
rapid glance, replied in English : “ If to tor- 
ment the weak and helpless be your notion of 
innocence and health, you and I fight on 
opposing sides.” 

McKerlie frowned ; then showed his teeth 
in an unpleasant smile. “ So ye’re nae damned 
Italian,” he said, “ but—unieś s ma ear deceiyes 
me—a Scot juist like maseł! ” 

The young man had picked up the kitten; 
and now held it gently in his arms, a fold of his 
long hanging sleeve enwrapping its trembling 
bo<ty. 

“ A Scot,” he said, “ but not like you.” 

And he tumed his back and walked away, 
the children gazing after him. 

McKerlie, who at home was heir to a new 
peerage and an old estate, was litde used to 
being thwarted or disdained. Tbis country- 
of his had roused in him that mysterious 
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delight, and they saluted the strangef as “II 
Magnifico.” 

Again he smiled malevolently: “ ’Tis the 
manifest plain tfuth,” he said, “ the voice of 
the people is the voice of God. Amen.” 



CHAPTER II 


MASTER AND PUPIL 

The long hot day drew to aa end; the 
shadows lengthened; and, almost befote the 
daylight waned, the moon had risen. 

Upon the double walls which surrounded 
Padua, upon the ditches without and the 
atcaded streets within, upon the palaces and 
chutches, the piazzas and the stately courtyards, 
the moonlight shed its silver tadiance, so that 
the ancient city seemed no morę the dwelling 
place of sinful mankind, but a dream-vision o£ 
surpassing beauty. 

The hours swiftly winged towards mid- 
night. 

Standing at a window in the Cavalli Pałace, 
looking out upon the glorious night and gazing 
up towards the elear sky, the student David 
Arnot repeated to himself the mysterious 
alluring saying he had just read in the Greek 
of Plotinus: , 

“ If it is not for those to speak of the 
beautiful things of the world who have never 
seen thetn, never felt them beautiful, much 
morę must men be silent who have not yet 
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known the beauty of the lunet Vision, mote 
exquisite than statlight, moonlight, or the 
summet dawn. 

cc This vision comes to those who see 
with the soul’s sight; and when at last they 
see, then awe will fali upon them, and deep 
wondetment and yearning. Fot the Unseen 
Beauty is divine, and wakens longing 
greatet a hundtedfold than can be felt for 
beauty visible and mortal.” 

These wotds tevealed to David Arnot how 
fat he was ftom wisdom ot contentment. Yet 
he—most favoured pupil of the renowned 
philosopher and sagę Ilatio Cavalli—had pto- 
gtessed from one intellectual triumph to 
another, until his fellow students grew to look 
upon him with awestruck wonder or bitter envy 
according to their natures. 

Ninę years bypast, he had come to Padua 
alone and ftiendless. Now it was whispeted 
that upon him would descend the mantle of 
Ilario Cavalli. So btilliant his achievements, 
so unbtoken his good fottune, so fair his 
ptospects of famę for noble service to the cause 
of leatning, that an eager hopefulness had 
catried him forwatd, with boundless energy 
and a vigour befote whieh nearly evety obstade 
gave way. 

But on this beautiful still night a shadow of 
dim apptehension fell upon him. In some 
incomprehensible and yet insistent fashion it 
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seemed to emanate from the red-headed Scots- 
man who had roused his indignation in the 
morning. Sevetal times duting the day the 
wolflike face with sinister greenish eyes had 
come between him and his book, and he had 
found himself speculating uneasily as to the 
influence on the world of such a character. 
The man had seemed the yery incarnation of 
crude ignorance, fanaticism, malice, and a 
certain brutal arrogance; and never had 
Arnot, in all his experience and observation, 
felt such marked repugnance from any living 
creature as he felt from this unlmown Cale- 
donian, whom in all human probability he 
would neyer see again. 

As he looked out into the starlit night, trying 
to erase the stranger’s image from memory, a 
door swung open, and in its archway stood the 
venerable Messer Ilario Cavalli, carrying an 
Eastern lamp which cast a steady light on his 
thin ascetic face, tranquil with the inscrutable 
calm of dignified old age. 

As the master stood there, motionless and 
silent, Arnot felt his presence and tumed to 
welcome him. 

Gayali came forward slowly; placed the 
lamp upon a cabinet of ebony and ivory, 
and gazed upon his pupil with eyes which 
were at the same moment tolerant and 
searching. 

Arnot stayed near the window, whence the 
moonlight streamed upon his strong young 
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figurę; but his face was in shadow as he 
turned towards the master. 

The yenerable doctor seated himself in a 
large high-backed chair with an embroidered 
canopy. He rested his parchment-coloured 
hands upon the sides of the throne-like chair, 
and then he spoke. 

“ Your mind is no longer the unruffled sea 
which mirrors in its depths the glory of the 
heayens. It is as an ocean which begins to 
heave with presage of coming storm. Have I 
not taught you that to reflect the highest 
wisdom man’s soul must be serene and tran- 
quil ? ” 

Dayid came forward into the room, and 
stood where the lamp shone upon him. 

“ Master,” he said, “ I have read in Plotinus 
of that dmne and perfect beauty which no 
mortal words can paint; and straightway there 
flashed before me no image of this transcendent 
loyeliness, but the ungainly person of that 
Scotsman with whom I had angry words this 
moming. It was he who goaded the children 
to ery out upon me as a necromancer; ^nf| I 
fear that in my country there are many like 
him, even atnong those who sit in the seats of 
Judgment and hołd in their hands the liyes and 
fortunes of men.” 

tł “ Not in your country,” said Cavalli, 

“ but here, everywhere, are many who set 
themselves in opposition to the few who live 
to combat misery and folly. If you fear to be 
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called ‘ necromancer,’ you must renounce the 
art of healing, and must tum your back on 
science. The ignorant are ever ready to brand 
as c magie ’ any knowledge of the higher life 
and nature’s secrets. 

“ You dream of regenerating the world; but 
the world is not yet ripe for wisdom ; and so 
not even to you will I transmit the whole of 
the vast knowledge I have toiled to attain. I 
could describe to you the secret of making 
ships to dive below the ocean, messages to pass 
a thousand miles without a written linę or a 
spoken word. Ali this and much morę could 
I teach you. But what would you profit 
thereby? Would the world acclaim you a 
discoyerer, a pioneer, a benefactor ? Nay, you 
would be execrated, haled to prison, tried, and 
burnt for trafficking with the Devil.” 

“ But if I healed the sick, brought hope to 
the hopeless, strength to the weak, and happi- 
ness to the despairing,” said David, “ surely I 
would be loyed and honoured.” 

Cayałli sighed. “ Believe me, you will be 
worse than foolish if you count on the wind of 
human gratitude to fili your sails.” 

David looked at him, perplexed : 

“ How strange that you should speak thus. 
Master; you whose famę has been sounded 
out far and wide with the generał voice.” 

“ If I were poor, obscure, and unable to 
protect myself,” replied the doctor, “ I should 
be spat upon as a heretic, hounded down and 
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hunted as an outcast; mocked and detided. 
But because I come of a princely house, noted 
for holding its conquests with a strong arm, 
because I have wealth and worldly power, I 
may even presume to cure what the apothe- 
caries term ‘ incurable ’ diseases ! ” 

David’s sense of apprehension deepened; 
neyer before had his beneyolent master, the 
embodiment of wise serenity, spoken thus 
bitterly. 

“ The time has come,” said Messer Cayalli, 
“ when you need to strip yourself of all 
illusions. If you cling to one such weakness 
you are no true follower of Wisdom; nor, if 
you cherish these crayings for applause or for 
gratitude, are you qualified to leam the lessons 
I would teach. To achieve the highest great- 
ness you must give all, while asking nothing. 
Spirit, soul and body you must toil and striye, 
and lavish your very heart, without hoping 
that the world will understand or yalue your 
seryice. You must be stronger than the 
mightiest warrior, morę pitiful and tender than 
the most tenderly loving woman; and yet you 
must not yearn for famę or glory. Morę 
difficult yet,-—never may you give harbourage 
to hatred; not eyen towards the yilest. Do 
you promise to obserye these laws ? ” 

Dayid put his hand out in an appealing 
gesture. “ All I dare to say—-ere I be tested— 
is that I will striye faithfully to follow in your 
footsteps. And if I stumble, may God forgiye. 
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and grant me the strength to redeem and 
expiate my failure.” 

“Nay,” said Cavalli, “not yet do you 
comprehend how I would have you fit to be 
the instrument of a Power compared to which 
minę own is but as a rushlight before the 
radiance of the sun. Rest now, and sleep. 
To-morrow you shall make choice affecting ali 
your futurę. Saint Michael grant you to choose 
wisely.” 



CHAPTER III 


THE CHOICE 

It was not till noon that Messer TT ari o 
Cayalli sent for his fayourite pupil; and when 
Dayid came into the presence of the Master, 
he thought that the old man looked spent and 
weary. But it seemed as if this weariness were 
in a moment swept away as soon as Cayalli 
spoke. 

“The time has come for you to make the 
decision on which your futurę must be built. 
Nor is it for me to counsel; I would have you 
set your course in the elear light of your own 
conscience.” 

David bowed his head, and remained stand- 
ing close to the eastern window bathed in 
golden sunshine. 

Cayalli, in the same dispassionate yet ringing 
tones, continued: 

“ Of all men now living, you are the one 
most near to me in mind and spirit. There is 
between us a subtler kinship than that of blood; 
and if I madę you heir to my materiał wealth, 
and nearly all my hard-won knowledge, you 
would never disappoint me.” 

Dayid paled with emotion. “ Oh, my 
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beloved Master,” he exclaimed, “ what am I 
that you should give me so much honour ? 
It is your own generous heart; not my 
desert.” 

His voice faltered. There was deep silence 
within the room; but he could hear the plash- 
ing of the fountain in the courtyard below, and 
the shrili ery of a child in the Street beyond. 

Then, in an instant, the shriek of the child 
brought back the scene of yester morning; 
and the unquiet presence of the harsh-tongued 
Scotsman seemed suddenly projected into the 
calm of the Cavalli Pałace. Even in the glow- 
ing sunshine, David felt a peculiar shrinking, 
an unaccountable dread. 

The noise in the Street died away; within 
the room the silence deepened; and in this 
silence it seemed as if a door opened into regions 
of darkness and misery, of suffering bodies and 
imprisoned spirits. 

Cavalli, reading his thoughts, put them for 
him into words. 

“ If I make you my heir,” he said, “ if I 
rely upon you to continue my work after I 
leave this world, it means you must dwell 
as I have done in Padua. You muse, per- 
adyenture, on a return to Scotland; but yerily 
there are bounds to what one soul caged in flesh 
and blood can hope to accompHsh. To carry 
the torch to Scotland would be work for a life- 
time. You could not achieye yictory among 
your own countrymen with half your mind in 
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Padua. Nor should you step into my place if 
your heartstrings are to be ever pulling you 
towards Scotland.” 

Again a silence; but this time Dawid felt 
the silence throb and quiver. 

“ Scotland or Padua ? Which calls you ? 
Warrior of Christ, I stand aside that you may 
listen for the voice of the Supreme Com- 
mander.” 

David saw with piercing distinctness the 
great and congenial career which opened before 
him in Padua. The wide powers, the prestige, 
the beauty of it, allured him ; while the mere 
name of Scotland brought back to him a most 
forlom boyhood: an atmosphere of leaden 
gloom and dreary greyness ; the darker cón- 
trasted with the lavish sunshine of this bright 
Italian noon. 

He recałled, against his will, the most 
frightful scene he had ever been forced to 
witness; the burning of a so-called witch, a 
poor old woman who had brewed decoctions 
for healing quartan feyers, toothache, rheu- 
matic pains and other suchlike common ills. 

Who accused her, how she had been dragged 
to trial, who condemned her, was forgotten ; 
for David had been scarcely four years old at 
the time. But her ashen-grey face, her trem- 
bling body, her wild despairing shriek of protest 
against the cruelty of the world; her frantic 
appeal to God; and the exultant response ofa 
minister standin? bv. who told her that as she 
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bumt on earth so would she bum for ever in 
Heli,—all this rosę up before him as if it were 
happening again that very moment. 

His decision was madę with characteristic 
swiftness. 

“ Forgiye me, my dear and noble Master,” 
he said; “I must now and for ever refuse 
your splendid generosity. I may not desert 
my own unhappy people. Yet to seem un- 
grateful, to say I must forego all the delight 
and the high honour of the heritage you proffer, 
this pierces me with morę grief dian I can set 
forth in words. But the way is elear. My 
own country calls me.” 

David’s face grew rigid from stress of feeling, 
and this rigidity accentuated his likeness to one 
of the Roman statues in the courtyard. 

But though his face seemed turned to 
marble, his eyes shone with the light of a great 
purpose. 

“ Pause and think,” said his Master. “ You 
renounce dignity for obscurity; riches for 
poyerty; you divest yourself of advantages 
which you will never regain. Here you are 
known and esteemed. Here, as my chosen 
successor, honour and renown are certain. 
To return to Scotland is to cast o£F every external 
aid. You would go as a torch to lighten the 
darkness ? But there are diose awaiting you 
who assuredly will strive to extinguish the 
light. Envy, hate, blind ignorance,—these be 
morę petent than you measure. Dare you. 
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single-handed, challenge the age-long Powers 
of Darkness ? ” 

“ God helping me,” said David,—“ armed 
with your blessing,—Master, I dare.” 




PART TWO 


“ Faine would Man be happie włiile he 
lives.”— Henry, Earl of Manchester, “ Contem- 
platio Mortis et Immortalitatis 99 (1631). 




CHAPTER IV 

CORSANE OF RUS CO 

One evening, some nine months aft et David 
Arnot had left Padna for his native country, 
Messer Ilario Cavalli was meditating upon the 
works of Plato, when he heard a knocking, 
respectful but persistent. 

He closed the precious volume. “ Enter,” 
he said resignedly; and in came his confidential 
servant, Gian Gaetano. 

“ Most Escellent Master, a nobleman from 
Scotland craves a word with the illustrious 
doctor. He has come here espressly to be 
healed. If he is sent away he will but walić into 
his grave.” 

“I will see him no w/’ said the doctor. But 
it was some moments before the door reopened, 
and the stranger, ushered by Gian, advanced 
slowly into the room. 

He was a tali man, large-limbed, broad- 
shouldered, young, and modishly attired. The 
magnificence of his dress, as if for a gala 
or a banquet, contrasted strangely with the 
desperate misery of his face, a face handsome 
in features, but so drawn with pain and weari- 
ness it was distressing to see. 
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Doctor Cayalli dismissed his servant by a 
gesture, motioned the stranger to a seat, and 
bent on him a gaże kind and yet scrutinising. 

“ Permit me, Illustrious Signor, to present 
myself,” said the young man: “ Ludovick 
Corsane o£ Rusco in Scotland, sprung in time 
long bypast from the great house of Corsini.” 

The doctor bowed, and spoke a few words 
of welcome; whereupon Rusco, in faltering 
Italian eked out with. French and Latin, 
struggled to State his case. 

The effort seemed to harass and eshaust him. 

“ Will you not let me hear the English 
tongue ? ” said Doctor Cayalli; and his patient 
sighed gratefully. 

“ I have come,” he said, “ in search of that 
health which Scottish doctors tell me is lost 
beyond hope of recoyery. If any man in 
Christendom can heal me, I am assured it is you. 
But if you cannot aid me, I pray the end come 
soon. Better to die now and have done, than 
to drag out a living death.” 

“ That must be as God wills,” said the 
physician, sternly yet gently. 

Rusco’s hand clenched by his side. “ I 
know not why I should be doomed to sufler. 
I have kept God’s commandments; yet He 
scourges me; while others who break His 
laws, and wrap themselyes in wrong like a robę, 
go free, nay flourish ! ” 

“ Since when have you been smitten with 
this sickness ? ” asked Cayalli. 
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“ ’Tis not a twelyemonth sińce it gripped 
me; but its progress has been rapid. Some 
such mysterious disease killed my father and 
my grandfather. My father showed no sign of 
it tili he was close on fifty; but my hapless 
grandfather was struck down, even as I, in all 
the vigour of his manhood; and he died before 
his six-and-twentieth birthday.” 

“ And your great-grandfather,” said Cavalii, 
“ was that Cosimo Corsane who spent his youth 
in Padua and Florence and Bologna, seeking to 
master the foul arts of necromancy; winning 
to himself an ill renown no less for arrogance 
and lust and prodigality than for black magie 
and defiance of the laws of God.” 

“ How know you this ? ” asked Ludovick 
Corsane, considerably startled. 

Doctor Cayalli waved the question aside. 
“'Your ancestor,” he said, “ sinned often and 
grieyously; but most of all against his wife 
the Lady Mariota.” 

Ludovick flushed up to the roots of his hair: 
“ I too,” he said, “ have a wife. It is for her 
that I beseech you to restore me to the health 
and strength which are man’s birthright. How 
can she love me while I am thus weak and 
broken ? She is young and beautiful,—■ 
beautiful beyond all power of words to 
tell or art to shadow forth. I would that 
you could see her; then you would under- 
stand.” 

“ Tell me of your Lady,” said Cayalli. 
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“ She is my cousin ; our fathers, while we 
were infants, destined us to wed. When we 
were children I called her my little wife and 
loyed het after the fashion of a child. In man- 
hood I have loved no other.” 

He broke off with an impatient gesture; 
then with an eyident effort, spoke again. 
“ Believe me, although I have so good right 
to love her,—I, her husband whom she 
wiUingly wedded,—there have been days and 
hours when I have loved her morę than it is 
wise to love a human creature. She is be- 
witching, exquisite; not even the heathen 
Venus can have been morę utterly enchanting.” 

He sighed: “I haye had it in my heart to 
wish that I could see her ill, sad, and suffering, 
if only that I might give to her the tenderness 
and sweet compassion she knows not how to 
bestow on me. She tires of me in my sickneSs. 
And in yerity I am fuli weary of the Scottish 
doctors. ‘ Bleed the patient till he swoons,’ 
they say, and quote Hippocrates or Galen.” 

“I commend,” said Doctor Cayalli, “your 
estimate of the complete art of chirurgery as 
commonly practised in your native country. 
But even in Scotland there is one who learnt 
his art in Padua; and so, no matter what pangs 
your soul may suffer by decree of heayen, your 
body need no longer be prey to ignorant 
physicians.” 

Rusco looked at him intently. , “ You say 
no matter what pangs my soul may suffer. 
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What know you of souls ? A doctor’s task is 
with the bodies of his patients. Ho w can he 
pierce through flesh to spirit ? How solve the 
problems over which divines and theologians 
nave persecuted, slain, and bumt each othet 
ever sińce the earliest ages ? ” 

“ Man,” said Doctot Cavalli, “ is a threefold 
being; he is mortal, angeł, and animal. Worse 
than blind are those poor fools, miscalled 
physicians, who tteat him but as the beasts 
that perish.” 

“ Scarcely can I believe you are indeed a 
doctor,” commented Rusco with unconscious 
irony. 

Messer Ilario Cavalli smiled. Then gravely 
he said, “ Dismiss from memory the jargon you 
have heard prated by those who light the 
Tempie of Knowledge with the lamp of the 
apothecary. Were Divine Wisdom herself to 
appear to them, they would dispute what drug 
to give her, or whether she should be bied or 
scarified. Forget them; and hołd in your 
mind the thought that the spirit is master, 
imagination the tool, and the body the plastic 
materiał.” 

“ You speak hke an alchemist,” said Rusco. 
“ Can you, by looking on me, tell how-I am ill, 
and wherefore ? ” 

“ You are in pain of body,” said the doctor, 
“ but worse yet is your unrest of mind; desire 
and fear incessantly contesting for the mastery.” 

“ How know you ? ” asked Rusco ; but he 
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did not await an answer. “ Truły,” he said, 
“ I am unhappy; and most unhappy in that 
my marriage has been barren. This was the 
grief which preyed upon my mind long ere I 
suffered any pain of body; and I am haunted 
by a deepening dread that I shall go childless 
to the grave, the last of my race. Could you 

but exorcise this fear- 

Doctor Cavalli opened one of the vellum- 
coyered books in front of him. “ Hearken,” 
he said. “ Hear the comfortable words of 
Paracelsus : ‘ The true physician must under- 
stand the regeneration of man; the purification 
of the body, mind, and will; and the ennobling 
of all the faculties of the soul.’ Even in your 
own country there is such a wise physician; 
and to him I shall commend you. Cast away 
doubt and fear. Too long you have allowed 
these tyrants to imprison your soul.” 



CHAPTER V 


A HAPPY LIFE 

Close on a year had passed sińce David 
Arnot landed again in Scotland; and, during 
this entire time, he had so prospered that the 
tragic warnings of the Paduan sagę receded 
further and further into the dim recesses of 
memory. 

He had come from Italy prepared for strife 
and bitterness, for contumely and ridicule and 
dogged opposition; but to his astonishment 
his difficulties had been smoothed away as if 
by some invisible power. His reputation as a 
doctor had been madę with what appeared 
maryellous rapidity. What mattered that 
physicians criticised his methods and belittled 
his successes ? His patients judged him by 
results; and these in nearly every case had 
bettered his best hopes. 

His most signal triumph was a cure wrought 
on the Earl of Menteith and the Isles; a 
generous nobleman who showed his gratitude 
by putting into Arnot’s hand a purse of gold, 
and by conferring on him permission to hve in 
the deserted Priory of Eichmahome. This 
latter benefit was Amot’s own especial choice. 
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The lonely desolated Priory, situated on the 
most beautiful of the fair Islands of Menteith, 
attracted him as a peaceful haven in which to 
meditate and study, duting such periods as he 
might justifiably retreat ftom the ceaseless 
tutmoil of old Edinburgh, with all its warring 
interests of contending factions, acrimonious 
lawsuits, and excommunicatory thunders from 
the pulpits of self-appointed saints. 

In the empty toom which had once been 
the monastic library, Atnot arranged his few 
precious books, built up a fire of logs on the 
long-forsaken hearth, scattered the floor with 
newly-gathered rushes, and felt at last he had 
come home. 

His days and nights of study were yaried by 
expeditions over the mountains into the wild 
Highland country. There he was no less 
warmly welcomed for his skill as a musician 
than for his healing arts. Bard, surgeon, 
philosopher, his talents won cordial greeting 
from the hospitable Chiefs and clansmen. 

He had in a supreme degree the power to 
radiate harmony, and he was ready to minister 
to minds diseased as well as bind up wounds 
and drive out fevers. 

One night at Inchmahome, when, as it were, 
he stood aloof from his own self and tried to 
estimate his various achieyements, he maryelled 
at the cures he had wrought,—^maryelled not 
iń any spirit of arrogance or self-complacence, 
but in astonishment, humility, and gratitude. 
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“ Naturę has appointed us men to be no 
base ignoble animals ; for when she ushers 
us into life and into the vast universe as into 
some great assembly,—to be spectators of 
the mighty whole, and keenest aspirants for 
honour,—forthwith she implants in our souls 
the unconquerable love of whatsoever is 
eleyated and morę diyine than we. Where- 
fore not even the entire universe sufiices for 
the thought and contemplation which rise up 
within the mind and heart of man.” 

So far had Arnot progressed in the trans- 
lation he was making into English from 
Longinus on the Sublime; and as he copied 
this inspiring sentence from his well-worn book 
into the silyer-clasped and vełlum-covered 
yolume which was meant to enshrine the 
finished work, he paused in an access of satis- 
faction that it had been granted him to recog- 
nise the mighty possibilities of man’s life here 
and hereafter. 

Suddenly the trancelike stillness of the night 
was broken by the Iow hooting of an owi, 
which flitted past the window, raised its moum- 
ful yoice again, and yanished. 

But scarcely had Amot dipped his quill into 
the ink, intending to continue his congenial 
task, when the sound of oars cutting their way 
across the starlit waters, smote upon his 
hearing. 

Hastily he locked his precious book into an 
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aumbry, and, opening the door, went out to 
meet the unbidden yisitor. 

Fot the moment he saw no human form; 
but, as he looked across the expanse of waters 
and over towards the mountains looming dark 
against the brilliant canopy of the sky, he again 
heatd the owl’s dismal hoot; a ery, it seemed, 
of mockery ot warning; and, though he had 
no reasonable cause fot apprehension, he felt a 
sudden icy chill and an instinctive shrinking. 

Then ftom the ancient Spanish chestnuts by 
the water’s edge, there came a tali man, leaning 
one hand on a stick and resting the other on the 
shoulder of a servant. 

The strangeFs head had been bowed down, 
but even when he raised it with a sudden 
ittitable movement, his face was still in shadow. 

“ Who may you be ? ” he said to Atnot, in a 
haughty peremptory tonę. 

“ David Atnot, Chirurgeon and Physician, 
at yout commandment,” replied Dawid; but 
he answeted coldly, still affected by the un- 
accountable foreboding which had smitten him 
a moment sińce. 

“ You ! ” exclaimed the sttanger. “ You ? 
But you are young.” 

And David’s coldness vanished; fot as the 
man came beyond the shadow of the ttees, and 
stepped out into the statlight, he reyealed a face 
so gaunt and painracked that David’s momen- 
taty hesitation was swept away in a flood of 
compassion. 
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The stranger seemed to feel this, and his 
sunken eyes gleamed brightly. He withdrew 
his grasp then from the servant’s shoulder. 

“ I come to you,” he said, “ from the great 
Paduan Ilario Cavaili. Cure me, doctor; cure 
me; and I will believe that miracles are yet 
wrought on earth.” 



CHAPTER VI 


THE LADY OF RUSCO 

In the banquet hall at Rusco Castle, where 
funereal draperies of rusty black had erstwhile 
added to the gloom, now shone that gold and 
crimson Genoese brocade, the foreign sump- 
tuousness of which had scandalised old 
Gibbie. 

Close to the fire there stood a tali -wiry man, 
whose btight blue eyes and shrewd face 
expressed the energy, yitality and vigour which 
—with his leaming, wit, and stern persistence 
—had won him the post of President of the 
Court of Session. 

Peter McKerlie, Lord Marbrack, was little 
accustomed to be kept waiting, and it was now 
precisely half an hour sińce he had ridden up 
to Rusco Castle and sent word to Lady Rusco 
that he wished to speak with her. His patience 
coming to an end, he fell to stałking up and 
down, working himself into a State of righteous 
indignation over the fecklessness of all woman- 
kind. 

But when the door swung open, his irritation 
yanished in the presence of the charming 
culprit. 
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Clad from head to foot in.black Segoyian 
velvet, this black bespoke no hint of moutning. 
Rather it seemed to emphasise the whiteness of 
her skin, the spatkle of her hazel eyes, and the 
inimitable grace of a most faultless figurę. So 
bright her aubum hair, it vied with the ruddy 
gold of the flames leaping and curyetting on 
the hearth. 

Lord Marbrack, though he had seen her 
countless times in all the brilliance of her vivid 
beauty, could not but be anew impressed. 

Leisurely yet swiftly she advanced into the 
room. 

“ Dear Lord and Cousin, you know that you 
are always welcome.” 

Her voice was gentle, and caressing; and 
Marbrack’s stern judicial face relaxed into a 
smile. 

• “ When I hae but forty minutes’ time to 
spare, ye keep me dangling here while I waste 
thirty o’ them,” he said grumbling ; “ but Fil 
no complain; Fm only here to learn what news 
ye hae o’ Ludovick ? ” 

“ Ludovick,” said Lady Rusco, “ should be 
home ere sunset, bringing with him another 
of these Scots physicians, who has vowed to 
cure him.” 

“ Eh, eh,” growled Lord Marbrack, “ each 
ane believes himsel’ a new Hippocrates; but 
for ma ain pairt I trust Naturę better than I 
trust physeecians.” 

“ I too,” she owned, sinking on to a seat in 
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the embrasure ofthe Southern window. “ And, 
ttuth to tell, I am not over pleased that I shall 
haye this dreary old physician łiving in the 
castle. Would Ludovick but rouse himself, 
and cease to brood on his pains, ’twould 
be far better for him than this chasing after 
doctors.” 

“ Nae doot o’ that, Mariota,” said Lord Mar- 
brack, with the conscious virtue of a man in 
perfect health. 

Lady Rusco rosę and came over towards her 
formidable kinsman. 

“ Good Cousin,” she said coaxingly, “ if my 
temper cannot brook the presence of this 
plaguey doctor, may I not send for you; to 
use your best endeayours with Ludovick that 
he eschew his follies and emplastrums. Truły 
I should be ill myself if I drank physic 
as he does, and was let blood each seven- 
night.” 

“Ma Leddy,” said Lord Marbrack, “Tm 
juist afeard that Ludovick is like his feyther; 
and yel find he gangs his ain gait. But keep a 
gude hairt, and send for me if this fule doctor 
fashes ye beyond endurance. And noo I must 
gang awa\ I did but ca’ to learn news o’ 
Ludovick. It’s little time I hae for hayering 
wi’ bonnie leddies,—even tho’ they be ma kith 
an’ kin.” 

Lady Rusco smiled: “ A stirrup-cup before 
you go ? ” 

“ Aye,” rephed Lord Marbrack. “ Let it 
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be Ludovick’s Spanish winę from Malaga, and 
I’ll drink confusion to this doctor ! ” 

“ Amen, with all my heart,” said Mariota, 
laughing. “ Yea, my Lord President of the 
Court of Session, I shall lodge an accusation, 
like as not, against this doctor, for attempted 
poisoning of Ludovick. No doubt the mounte- 
bank will plead ‘ not guilty ’; but an’ I be 
jury I promise you there shall be little doubt 
upon the verdict! ” 

Lord Marbrack looked at her questioningly. 
“ Ye dinna ken the doctor,” he said, “ and 
wummanlike ye damn him at a venture.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Mariota calmly ; “ I need 
not see him. I know these men of science ; a 
solemn face, a croaking voice, a rusty beard, 
and a fulsome manner. He will talk Latin all 
the day ; but he must prate to himself alone, 
unless I cali old Crackenthorpe to bandy words 
with him. He will be the shcth physician 
Ludoyick has brought here. They are all as 
one ; all elderly, opinionated, most contentious 
and irascible; and all misliking me ! ” 

“ Commend me to a wumman for a guid 
hater,” said Lord Marbrack. 

Mariota laughed; and she was still smiling 
when she looked out of the window to wave 
farewell to her distinguished kinsman, as he 
rode away on a heavy Flemish marę attended 
by a retinue of servants. 

He was soon lost to sight; but Lady Rusco 
loitered by the window, looking out on the 
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elear tranqu.il day, taking the same pleasure in 
the colours of the scene as in the jewels o£ a 
pendant or the embroidery of a robę for her 
adornment. The heather-covered hills loomed 
dark against a sky of turquoise flecked with 
white clouds; the riyer glittered steel-grey 
like a sword-blade; and though the sharpness 
of the air, no less than the reddening berries 
of the hawthorn, spoke of autumn, the beauty 
of the scene was such as summer scarcely 
could riyal. 

As Lady Rusco stood watching and waiting, 
the sky paled gradualły, and then glowed 
into a crimson splendour as the sun was 
sinking. 

At last from out the distant shadows a 
cayalcade emerged; and Mariota descried her 
husband, riding with loose rein beside the 
river. 

After six months’ absence she scrutinised 
him critically; he was too tali to look his best 
on horseback, and he stooped ungracefully. 
But beside him on a Spanish jennet rode a 
stranger, who attracted her immediate notice, 
and who seemed familiar though she could 
not recall where or when she had seen any 
man like him. He appeared about the age of 
Ludovick, younger perhaps; and yet on 
second glance she thought he must be older; 
for with the suppleness and vigour of youth 
he combined the finished ease of maturity. 

Lady Rusco descended to give greeting to 
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the trayellers ; and as she came out to the main 
door, het husband, dismounting stiffly yet in 
an eager hastę, walked up to het with both 
hands outstretched ; his face flushing. 

“ Ah, Ludoyick,” she said aitily, as if 
she had parted ftom him only a few houts 
sińce. 

But he clasped het hands and held them 
tightly. 

“ Ate you happy to see me ? ” he mur- 
mured under his breath; and then he kissed 
her. 

“ Truły I am,” smiled Lady Rusco. “ But 
will you not ptesent your guest ? ” 

Rusco statted, and released her hands. 

“ You do well to chide me. In the delight 
of seeing you I forget all else. But now I 
would have you greet my good friend David 
Arnot.” 

The stranger dismounted, and bowed in 
silence. 

Lady Rusco swept him a deep cuttsey, and 
her eyes met his. They were grey eyes, the 
most penetrating she had ever seen; and for 
an instant it was as if they łooked into her 
soul and judged it with a calm impartiał 
judgment. 

She was provoked. Admiration, hearty and 
unqualified, was what her husband had habi- 
tuated her to take as her just right. The 
stranger’s glance embarrassed her, so that her 
words of greeting died on her lips. She 
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turned instead to Ludoyick. “ But,” she asked, 
“ where is the doctor ? ” 

Ludovick broke into a laugh : “ Here is the 
doctor,” he said, bringing his hand down 
heayily upon the shoulder of the man beside 
l-i im, “ Doctor David Arnot; and he merits 
a most hearty welcome.” 

Then Arnot smiled, a spontaneous sym- 
pathetic smile, which lighted up his face and 
banished from it tliat austerity which a moment 
ago had irritated Mariota. 

“ Rusco has warned me,” he said, “ that 
you, my Lady, would fain wipe out the entire 
race of doctors and chirurgeons. But I plead 
in my defence that I come here to heal, and not 
to torturę; so I pray to be exempted from 
your condemnation.” 

The words were deferential, but the manner 
easy. And Lady Rusco, accustomed to detect 
a notę of cringing in the self-assertiveness of 
all physicians, wondered to find this doctor so 
unlike his brethren. 

“ Sir,” she said smiling, “ ’twere churlish 
not to bid you welcome; but if you win 
my confidence you will in truth be the 
first one of your calling who can boast as 
much.” 

The doctor, far from being disconcerted, 
looked at her with quick approval. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I doubt not that 
when you condemn there must be justice in 
the condemnation.” 
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Mariota smiled again, this time in genuine 
amusement. 

Her husband, watching her, said to himsełf 
that never had she looked handsomer: “ Ah,” 
he sighed contentedly, “ how good it is to 
have come home. Now I am happy.” 



CHAPTER VII 


A MIRACLE 

Mariota, Lady of Rusco, stood in the deep 
embrasure of her window. 

It was a calm night of stars; there was not a 
breath of wind ; not a leaf stirring ; not even 
the hoot of an owi to break the stillness. 

Beside her Ludovick was leaning against the 
wali. He looked at her, not at the sky. 

The light of the many candles within the 
room, the brightness of the stars outside, the 
tranquillity of the night, and his new and vivid 
hope of heałth combined to cast over him a 
spell of peace and delight. 

His wife appeared to him morę beautiful 
than ever; and he thought he detected in her 
some signs of tenderness for himself. 

The dormant possibility of a great love 
seemed to haye wakened in Mariota. She 
was less languorous, less careless, morę 
gracious, morę responsive than erstwhile. 

Yet as she looked out at the sky, he 
wondered how much place he had in her 
thoughts. 

Suddenly she seemed far away from him. 
But he assured himself that her innocent young 
soul was soaring into regions where his morę 
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earthly naturę could not follow. He gazed at 
her as if she were some angelic yision; and 
deep from his heart there rosę an intense 
longing for love bright as fhe stars and 
immutable as eternity. He felt as if for such 
a love he could have suffered a thousand 
torments, died a thousand deaths. 

Then a twinge of yiolent bodily pain brought 
him back to the present. 

Mariota tumed to him. “ You are weary,” 
she said, morę sympathetically than had 
been her habit; “ but, for your pleasure, 
know I retract my every execration of your 
doctor.” 

Ludovick’s thin face fłushed. “ Sweet 
Love,” he said, “ I am rejoiced that you 
approve him; and you will not raił at me if I 
tell you I could not trust him morę entirely 
were he my own brother. Never haye I 
known a mind noble as his ; he has the yigour 
of a soldier, the wisdom of a sagę, the manners 
of a courtier, the graces of a poet. He can 
soothe me when I am angry, inspire me when I 
am weary, divert me from pain; and give me 
hope to rise above all weakness.” 

Mariota smiled. “In sooth,” she said, 
“ almost I could be jealous of your phoenix of 
physicians! ” 

Then Ludovick swept her into his arms 
with sudden vehement passion. “ Oh, my 
Love,” he said, “ my own, my onły Love.” 
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Next morning the Laird of Rusco, instead of 
being prostrate with fatigue after the journey 
o£ the fiye previous days, wakened refreshed. 
He gave orders for his two favourite horses 
to be saddled at ten of the clock, as he and 
Doctor Arnot would ride to the shore. 

Accordingly they started, the sun smiling 
upon them, and a gentle breeze blowing fleecy 
clouds across a welcoming blue sky. 

For some minutes they rode silently. It 
was Ludovick who spoke first, drawing rein 
after a canter on the sands. 

He pointed over the sea with his riding 
whip. “ Look,” he said, “ yonder is Ireland. 
They say that the folk of Galloway and 
Hibernia were all of the same race in pagan 
times, and worshipped the same gods, and 
trembled under the same frightful magie. 
Right glad am I to live in the present happier 
times, and not in that remote past, black with 
tragedies. Fain would I be happy ; and sińce 
the night I saw you first, that night at Inchma- 
home, I am become so hopeful, so renewed, 
that bodily pain no longer has the power to 
cut into my mind. I would you had been my 
brother; for, indeed, I could not prize you 
morę were you my nearest in blood. You 
dragged me back from tlxe brink of the grave. 
To the end of time I shall be grateful.” 

David’s face lighted up with pleasure, for if 
Rusco felt drawn to him, so he also had felt— 
except in the first moment of unaccountable 
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coldness—a marked attraction to Rusco. Even 
in Rusco’s most irritable moods, even when he 
raged under physical pain, ot sank into the 
gtip of dark depression, there remained always 
in him some indefinable appeal which went to 
David’s heatt and drew out a tendetness mote 
like the love of a mother for a dear but head- 
strong son than like a man’s affection for 
his fellow. And yet there was scarcely a 
year of difference in their ages. 

“ David,” said Rusco suddenly, “ you will 
not scoff at me, nor liken me to a woman with 
the vapours, if I tell you that until I knew you 
I used to be dogged and hunted by multitudes 
of fears. But fear cannot live in your presence; 
and you have ministered to a wounded spirit 
as well as to a tormented body.” 

• David paused a moment before replying; 
and then he said, “ As man is a triple being— 
spirit, soul and body—no physician can heal 
hiny no friend can aid him, who thinks only 
of the body.” 

Ludovick’s horse began to kick and champ ; 
he patted it and rebuked it gently; and then, 
when it was quiet, after an instant’s hesitation 
he spoke again. 

“ You know—I have told you the story of 
my life—ho w although I have the right to 
plaim the love of my own Lady, yet I ever seek 
as a lover to win it afresh. But in my sickness 
I grew fuli of dismal humours and miserable 
forebodings; and though I seldom spake 
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them in words, yet I suspect she felt them; 
fot she shrank from me. She is madę for 
gaiety, joy, peace ; a serene untroubled life.” 

David smiled and sighed. “ Can you ensure 
for her such a hfe ? Scarcely before you return 
to Paradise, whence our souls have come ? ” 

“ You deem our souls came from on high,” 
sald Ludoyick. . “You will appal my chaplain, 
who tells us, with ferocious emphasis, that we 
all are miserable sinners, vile and degraded. 
Truth to tell, my Lady and I grow weary of 
these Sunday scoldings. McClorg repeats till 
I am angered, and then repeats again, that my 
sickness comes from God, a punishment for 
ancestral sins.” 

c< “ Wlien Christ came to earth,” said David, 

He did not give diseases; He expelled 
them.” 

Ludovick meditated. “You think, then/’ 
he said, “ that pain and sickness are of the 
Devil.” 

. , ^ think,” said David, “ that pain, sin, 
sickness all the ills of Hfe—have their roots 
deep in the past. It is beyond my skih to see 
or declare whence they came. But of one thing 
I am assured; in the age-long struggle between 
Light and Darkness, even though Darkness 
tor a while may seem to brood oyer this 
World, and Light flash out only in gleams, yet 
are the powers of Darkness the weaker. Lust, 
hatred, jealousy, treachery, have only 
benind them the power of mutinous Satan: 
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while honour, łoyalty and yalour, heroic love, 
fidelity and mercy are inspired of God, whose 
throne no rebel can shake, whose Kingdom 
shall never end.” 

“ But,” said Rusco, “ I was bted to think 
that we be each one accursed fot the sin of Eve 
in the Gatden of Eden ; and that the anger of 
God tracks us down through the ages. So 
have I inly rebelled against a God so pitiless 
as to entail upon innumerable spirits a sin 
sinned very long sińce.” 

David answered swiftly, “My heatt tells 
me that God who created heaven and eatth is 
Eternal Love and falters not, nor errs. Some 
day, somewhere, all mysteties will be reyealed 
to us; all griefs transmuted, and all wounds of 
the spitit healed.” 

Thus Ludovick would propound to David 
the doubts which had erstwhile weighed heavy; 
and one by one his fears were dispelled; till 
he came to think of God no longet as a dreaded 
inquisitor, insatiable in thitst for the blood and 
tears of man,.but as the glorious Eternal King 
and Unchanging Friend who grieyes for mortal 
weaknesses and errors, and łoyes with infinite 
patience and compassion every created being. 

_As the load was lifted from Ludovick’s 
mind, so his body gradually regained its normal 
State, until at last there was no further need 
for medicines or for the doctor’s presence. 
But before this result could be achieved there 
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and foreboding; for it is difficult in a few 
weeks to change the Outlook of years ; and he 
tested David’s patience morę severely tha-n he 
knew. 

In Lady Rusco David had an ally. She 
seconded his efforts; agreed with all his 
sayings; diyined his wishes as if by instinct; 
and never doubted his power to accomplish 
the desired end. It was as if she strove, to the 
utmost capacity of a generous naturę, to atone 
for her momentary distrust the day of his 
arriyal. And when at last the health of 
Ludovick was firmly re-established, it was Lady 
Rusco who said, “ Yerily, this is a miracle,” 



CHAPTER VIII 


GOOD LIKING 

It was the eve o£ Doctor Arnot’s departure, 
when Mariota and he rode through the woods 
together. 

During the five weeks he had spent in con- 
stant devoted care o£ Ludovick, this daily ride 
with her had been his only relief from the 
incessant strain of Ludovick’s companion- 
ship; a strain increased by his peculiar 
affection for this difficult yet grateful patient. 

“ Henceforth,” he said, “ my Lady Rusco, 
I leave Rusco in your care; but, should he 
need me, I will immediately return.” 

She madę no answer; and they rode some 
hundred yards without speaking. 

The track by which they walked their 
horses was canopied with reddening beech 
trees; and the sun came through in pale 
shafts. The afternoon was peaceful; there 
was scarcely even a rustling of leaves or 
distant murmur of the river. 

“ How beautiful is this autumn light,” said 
Mariota. “ Shall we ride home by the Roman 
Camp ? No, not that way.” 

She stretched out one hand as if to bar a 
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winding path branching into the wood. “ Not 
that way, I entreat.” 

David, puzzled by the sudden notę of 
apprehension in het voice, looked at het 
inquitingly. 

“ See,” said Lady Rusco, “ deadly night- 
shade bordering the track. It leads to the 
wretched cottage of mad Elspeth.” 

“ Who is mad Elspeth ? ” Doctor Arnot 
asked. 

And Marlota answered, “ She is a witch; 
misshapen, lean, shrivelled, and hideous ; of a 
cruel malevolence. When I see her I tremble 
in terror lest she may cast some spell upon 
me.” 

“ But what power has she ? ” 

“ The power of the Devil,” replied Mariota, 
with unwonted heat. “ They say she is one of 
Satan’s paramours, and that he comes to her 
by night to take her riding on the storm- 
wind.” 

“ Are there no young and loyely women in 
the world,” said Doctor Arnot, “that Satan 
must come seeking hideous shriyelled crones ? 
Are there no Queens, no Princesses, that the 
Prince of this world must be reduced to court 
poor miserable old Elspeth ? ” 

Mariota’s eyes opened wider. “ You seem 
to jest,” she said; “ but is it possible you 
doubt me when I tell you Elspeth is a witch ? ” 

“What mean you by a witch?” asked 
Doctor Arnot- 
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“ What fflean I ? ” echoed Mariota scanda- 
lised. “ It cannot be that you, who are wise 
and learned, need me to tell you what every 
villager knows. A witch is one who buys 
power on eatth by pledging het soul to the 
Devil.” 

Doctor Arnot mused a while. “ In the ołd 
superstitious stories,” he said, “ the Devil was 
a potent personage, who, in esacting services, 
was wont to offer a rich guerdon: gold, 
prosperity and ease, the kingdoms of the 
world, mankind’s applause; such were his 
bribes. But in Scotland now Satan grows 
miserly, if mad Elspeth shows the measure of 
his bounty! ” 

Mariota paused, wondering. “ But,” said 
she, still following the train of her thoughts, 
“ ’tis said that Elspeth can brew mystic potions, 
which, given by a woman to her lover, will 
wake in him such ardour that he neither eats 
nor sleeps nor can turn aside till he has won 
her. Surely that must be Devil’s magie.” 

“Ali base ignoble artifice or evil strategy 
can be called diabolic,” said Arnot; “ but the 
world too quickly gives the name of magie 
and enchantment to disasters which arise frorn 
humanpassion, or somewhilesfrom ignorance.” 

“ Then,” said Mariota, “ deliver me from 
ignorance. Teach me. I would be a wihing 
pupil.” 

“ What would you leam that I can teach ? ” 
asked David. 
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“ Wisdom, truth, contentment! ” exclaimed 
Mariota, with a Yehemence in striking contrast 
to her usual placidity. “ You who are free, 
who have gone forth into strange lands, you 
who have seen the cities and the palaces and 
pageants of happy countries beyond the sea, 
how can you understand the dreariness of my 
life ? Day by day it drags its course, and so 
will drag, for ten or twenty years, drag on 
till my time comes to grow old and die.” 

David held back a branch of red-gold beech 
which would have struck her as she rode; but 
he did not attempt to answer. 

Mwiota sighed. “ You have heard,” said 
she, “how, every Sabbath morning. Master 
McClorg doles out Heli fire, and threatens us 
with an eternity of torment if we stray from 
out the narrow path. I weary of his narrow 
path. Better had I lived many thousand years 
ago, in those merry pagan times when song and 
laughter and happiness were not deemed sinful.” 

“If I may venture my counsel,” David 
said, “ I would not have you thus confound 
the thunders of Master Ezra McClorg with the 
doctrines of the real Christian faith—so fuli of 
hope, so rich in promises of divine aid and 
compassion.” 

By this time they reached the open ground 
which led to the old Roman Camp, and Mariota 
drew rein and looked around her. 

The setting sun was bathing the landscape 
in a fiood of %ht. * 
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“ They say,” said Mariota, “ that this place 
is haunted. On dark nights a clash of a.rms 
has been heard, and the cries of wounded men. 
You could tell me of the Romans, who, in 
the forgotten past, invaded this Galloway. 
When I ask Ludoyick, he says * They were an 
alien tace, so why think of them ? ’ and the 
Reyerend McClorg thanks God Almighty that 
Heli is packed with pagans. Be they Romans 
ot Gteeks of old, ot Papists of to-day, he 
damnifies them with an equal feryour. But I 
would gladly ctedit God with greater leniency. 
Master McClorg makes God in his own image.” 

Then Arnot, briefly, but in words incisiye 
and compelling, described to her the fotce 
and yigour, the high courage, the superb 
determination and the iron self-command, 
which had madę ancient Romans conquerors 
and masters. 

As he spoke, an indefinable yet striking 
change came over him, and Mariota, thrilled 
and fascinated, hung upon his words. 

“You make it seem as if these men are 
living,” she exclaimed. 

“ So verily they were,” he answered. 

“ So they seem to be again,” smiled Mariota, 
“ and I can assure you that you look morę 
like a soldier than a wise dispassionate 
philosopher and skilled chirurgeon. Had you 
lived in Romę two thousand years ago, I vow 
you would haye given wounds, instead of 
healing.” 
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Arnot did not reply. She had noticed how 
seldom he responded to any word about 
himself; and now she felt unaccountably 
frightened. It was as if she touched upon 
some hidden memory. Doctor Arnot let the 
reins fali loose, and seemed oblivious of her 
presence. The silence grew tense, and Mariota 
shiyered. 

At last David spoke. “ Long ago, before 
Christ liyed and died for our redemption, the 
philosophers of Greece and Romę, and the 
mysterious Druids of the north, held that man’s 
spirit must incarnate many times on earth, and 
drink the cup of mortal anguish to the dregs, 
tasting extremes of grief and glory, joy’ 
triumph and despair, ere it dare hope to see the 
light of true eternal wisdom.” 

To Mariota his words seemed sinister and 
terrifying. “ Oh, hush ! ” she said; “ this is 
our last ride together. Speak not of mortal 
anguish and despair; not even when you talk 
of men who have been dead many a thousand 
years. I do_ not crave eternal wisdom. I 
misled you ; it is eartbly joy I seek; sunshine, 
musie, beauty, a happy life ! Never speak 
to me of death.” 

David thought her yehemence must be 
because her husband not long sińce had come 
so near the valley of the shadow. 

“Forgiye me,” he said remorsefully; and 
her eyes brimmed over with tears. 

He looked away, to give her time to get her 
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emotion under control; and slowly side by 
side they rode back towards the casde. 

Alas,” sighed Mariota, after a while, “ I 
could wisn you need not leave us.” 

“ Assuredly,” he said, “ there is no further 
need tor any doctor.” 

Mariota shivered again. “I am grown 
cowardly, and fear I know not what. I feel 
tdat 1 shaU need a friend. Why should I 
hesitate to tell you that were I in cruel sickness 
or great gnef it is to you I would turn, you I 
could trust. And now I have a confession to 
make Before you came, I maligned you 
bitterly to my cousin, my Lord Marbrack, 
President of the Court of Session; and I 
besought him to persuade Ludovick to have 
you qmcldy sent away. For sheer shame I 
hesitate to tell you. Yet I cannot forget my 
roiły and childish petulance till you have said 
you pardon me and will be my unchanging 


David smiled, his graye kind smile. “ God 
grant, . he said, “ that I may have occasion 
merit and ever keep your gracious good 




part three 


... Morę desperate from excess of love 
tnan a ship cłrifting in distress over the sea, 
beaten by winds and waves .”—Giraut de Bor- 
neil (ii68). 




CHAPTER IX 

WBITE HAWTHORN 

Mariota, Lady of Rusco, sat In front of her 
mirror, a Venetian mirror brought by Ludoyick 
from Padua. Framed in a garland of silyer 
leaves and exotic flowers, wrought by the hand 
of a skilled craftsman, its Steel grey surface 
was mysterious as a mountain tarn on a brood- 
lng autumn day. She gazed into it eagerly as 
lf it held the answer to some vltal question of 
her heart. But the mirror mocked her with 
her own reflection; a reflection which with 
all its beauty had no power to delight her. 

She was newly risen, and alone; Ludoyick 
had gone forth early with his hawks and 
hounds. She had breathed morę freely sińce 
the clatter of his horse’s hoofs had died away. 
In the eight months which had elapsed sińce 
Arnot cured him, she had grown each day 
morę painfully impatient of his limitations 
morę weary of his ardour. The faults she had 
condoned whilst he was il1 and suffering, 
aroused in her an acute repugnance now that 
they were blended with a vigour which 
rejoiced in life and took for granted that she 
loved him. How crude her husband’s passion 
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seemed ever sińce the coming of David Amot 
she scarcely dared whisper even to herself; 
but her thoughts dwelt lingeringly on that 
autumn evening, eight months ago, when he 
had prayed that he might ever deserve her 
“ gracious good liking.” Eight months ; and 
no word or sign from him to solące her lone- 
liness. The fear came over her lest in his 
search for wisdom he had no thought for her. 

Her thoughts were all for him. His calm 
intellect, his innate nobility of soul, had been 
a revelation to her ; his presence had madę for 
her a paradise as far above the paradise of 
theologians as his philosophy was beyond the 
cramped dogmas of McClorg. 

She sighed, and going to the window flung 
it open, and looked out across the river to the 
Roman camp. 

The waters glittered in the sunshine, the sky 
was blue with a superb translucent colour too 
seldom seen in chilly northern climates. The 
scent of hawthorn blossom floated in the air; 
joyous carolling of birds proclaimed the 
summer’s advent. A soft breeze, ruffling the 
surface of the waters, whispered in the beech 
trees, then breathed a caress on Mariota’s face, 
while the sun cast its glory on the red-gold hair 
which hung around her like a sumptuous 
mantle. 

Her humour changed from yeaming to an 
eager palpitating sense of coming triumph; 
she remembered only that she was young and 
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beautiful, and she gloried in her beauty as in 
the gorgeous glittering day. 

She braided her hair, and laced herself into 
a dress of green and silver. Then, her pulses 
throbbing as with the presage of some high 
adventure, some quick-approaching delight, 
she opened the door and madę her way down 
the stone stair, out into a world which seemed 
to gleam and quiver with a living beauty. 

Her fancy drifted swiftly back to long- 
forgotten stories of woodland sprites and water 
nymphs, the gracious fairies and the sportive 
dryads, who had not been visible within the 
memory of man. 

Close by the Roman camp she paused; and 
looked towards the hills with curious expect- 
ancy. Yet what she expected she could not 
have put in words. A wave of indescribable 
emotion surged up in her heart; emotion 
which, with all its strangeness, seemed to have 
its source so deep down in her being that she 
felt as one who has awakened from a long sleep, 
and in awakening has retained some thrilling 
memory of a dream-world so exquisite and 
vital that the world of common day, even of 
this spring moming, seemed but the faint 
reflection of its glowing and superb delights. 

She seated herself on a grassy bank close by 
a giant hawthorn tree which rumour said was 
sacred to the fairies ; no peasant could be found 
so bold as to sit near it or to pluck its blooms. 

Mariota smiled. 
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“ What matter,” she murmured to herself 
“ if I do wake the fairies ? ” ’ 

Then gently she began to sitig an ancient 

ballad:— 

“ O gin my Love were an earthly Knight 
As he is an elfin gay 3 
I wadna gie my ain tnie Love 
For ony Lord we hae.” 

and as she sang she snapped off a big btanch o£ 
blossom. 

t Rusco,” said a rasping voice, “ ma 

J-eddy Rusco,” and a figurę most unfairvlike 
sprang out m front o? het. “ Leddy ye 
shouldna pu’ that tree, nae mair than ye should 
smg wanton songs.” 

Mariota looked up startled, and saw the 

ReverendEmMcClorg,herhusband’schaplain. 

He bowed in stiff awkward fashion, then 
stood glowering upon her. 

She vouchsafed no word, but clasped her 
hawthorn branch morę resolutely. Alas, what 
foohshness to puli the fairy flower, dreaming 
the while of elfin loyers, and then waken to 
behold the Reverend McClorg’s broad shadow 
athwart her path. 

Leddy, he said, “ reflect that life is short, 
and that HełTs furnaces are blażing even noo 
beneath our feet, and sinners wampishing and 
skirhng m the flames.” r 5 

Mariota opened her eyes extremely wide, but 

5?° ^ urt ^ ef fe cognition of the minister’s 
ottendmg presence. 
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Then he came closer. “Leddy Rusco,” he 
said, “ aiblins the De’il is stoking up the fire 
for you.” 

Mariota half closed lier eyes, and answered, 
“ Would you go help him, sir ? ” 

The Reverend Ezra, quite unaccustomed to 
be flouted, was dumb from bewilderment. 
Then he coughed, and picked up the thread of 
his discourse. “ Help the De’il,” he esclaimed; 

nay, wrastle with the De’il! Ah Leddy, shut 
your eyne and shut oot this deceitful world; 
then tak’ a glimpse into the depths of the black 
ougsome pit. There ye may see the Jews and 
Papists and Mahomedans, the Bishop of Romę 
and a11 his Cairdinals, and a great scaffraff of 
his lesser mimons,—witches, nigromancers, 
warlocks, and the hke; and forbye fair leddies 
in braw silks and velvets.” 

“ Good Master McClorg,” drawled Mariota. 
“Will I see Jews and Turks and Papists, 
Cardinals and Bishops,—and never a Minister 
of our own holy Church ? ” 

“ We are God’s chosen people,” said 
McClorg, “ predestined for salvation; yet 
some whae should be o’ the Lord’s elect,— 
amongst the laiety, ye ken,—are tottering 
to_-day upon the yerra yerge o’ Heli. Some 
wi’ their singing an’ their dancing, their łutes 
an’ mirrors and their wanton fripperies, are 
bringing doon upon their heids Aknighty 
God’s hot anger.” 

Mariota raised her eyebrows. “ Yerily. nood 
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Master McClorg, you could not speak morę 
wisely were you in the pulpit. Leave me now 
to meditate upon your pious words. Go home 
and wrastle with the Devil, and compose next 
Sunday forenoon’s sermon; I shall look to 
hear a sagę discourse upon the torments of the 
Turks and Papists down in Heli.” 

Mr. McClorg could scarcely believe his ears : 
it was not often that he won encouragement 
from Lady Rusco. 

“ Your Leddyship,” said he, “ will yet be 
saved and taken up into the bosom of out 
feyther Abraham.” 

And with this benediction he turned rapidly 
away, and walked off briskly over the bridge in 
the direction of the path which led to Anwoth. 

Mariota waved her hawthorn branch ironi- 
cally after his retreating form. No sooner was 
he out of sight and earshot than she began to 
sing again; this time the words of Elfland’s 
Queen to Thomas the Rhymer : 

“ O see ye no yon narrow road 
So thick beset with thorns and briats ? 

That is the Path of Righteousness, 

Though after it but few enquires. 

“ And see ye no yon braid braid road 
That lies across the lily leven ? 

That is the Path of Wickedness 
Tho’ some ca’ it the road to Heaven. 

“ And see ye no yon bonny road 
That winds about the ferny brae ? 

That is the road to fair Elfland 
Where thou and I this night maun gae.” 
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The last time she had sutig this song, ber 
liusband, in an unacconntable ill-tempet, had 
commanded het to silence, and with his own 
hands snapped her lute strings. Recalling this, 
she felt defiance surging up in het heatt, and 
again she sang :— 

“ O they rade on and further on. 

And they waded rivers abune the knee ; 

And they neyther saw the Sun nor Mune 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

“ It was mirk mirk night, there was nae starlight; 
They waded through red blude to the knee ; 
For a ? the blude thafs shed on Earth 
Rins through the springs o 5 that countrie.” 

Mariota closed het eyes and looked into the 
magie ctystal of her fancy; oh, how joyous to 
be Thomas the Rhymer and to ride down with 
the Fairy Queen into those mystic regions. 

Better still to be the Fairy Queen and to 
beguile True Thomas. 

“ He has gotten a eoat o’ the fine fine cloth 
And a pak o’ shoon o’ the velvet green ; 

And tiU seven years were come and gane 
True Thomas on Earth was never seen.” 

Mariota pulled another branch of hawthorn, 
and again another; and she then sank beneath 
the tree and heaped her spoils on the bank 
beside her. Despite her twenty-two years, she 
had a child’s capacity for living in the moment; 
and now, with Ludovick away for a day’s 
hawking. Master McClorg gone home to write 
his sermon, blue sky overhead and the sun 
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shining, and a world of thought and fancy open 
to het without fear of interruption, she saw no 
reason why she should not play at being happy. 

Yet even as she was ctaving fot happiness 
a shadow of melancholy fell upon her; het 
thoughts dwelt on the memory of that day 
when Amot rode with het actoss this Roman 
camp ; the day that she had exclaimed because 
he spoke so feryently of the old pagan warriots. 
Then he had fallen silent, sailing far away upon 
a sea of thought and leaving her alone ashore. 
She remembeted how he put his thought into 
wotds. She could almost believe she now 
heard him speaking; the tones of his yoice 
she could recall, and the way his eyes looked out 
into the distance and then back at het. “ Long 
ago,” he had said, “ long long ago,—before 
Christ lived and died for our redemption,— 
philosophers of Greece and Romę and the 
mysterious Druids of the north held that man’s 
spirit must incatnate many times on eatth, and 
drink the cup of mortal anguish, tasting 
extremes of grief, joy, triumph, despair, ere it 
dare hope to see the light of true eternal 
wisdom.” 

Mariota cared but little for an abstract 
notion; a thought for her must always be 
impersonated ; and to make a drama of her 
thoughts, seeing them as figures in a pageant 
and weaying for them thrilling incidents and 
gay adventures, this was her refuge from the 
emptiness of her own life. Truth to tell, like 
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many another amateur of drama she was wont 
to be the Queen of Love and Beauty at the 
toumaments of ber own fancy. Whether the 
scene was on the ramparts of Dunbar, or on 
the windy plains of Troy, or braes of Elfland, 
it was she who played the Lady Agnes, Helen, 
or the Fairy Queen, with absolute and un- 
questioned jurisdiction. 

In her cramped life, her few books and her 
treasured lute had sometimes roused the 
jealousy of Ludovick. Jewels he gaye her 
willingly, and furs and velvets ; these were to 
make her lovelier for his own delectation; but 
her old romance book he had taken from her. 
Little he knew how she was revenged when 
she escaped into her secret kingdom. 

As she sat beneath the hawthorn tree, its 
heavy perfume madę her drowsy, and the 
chirping of the birds seemed like a lullaby. 
Ever a creature of impulse, she slid gently down 
the grassy bank, raised her right arm, and 
pillowed her head upon it. Then she closed 
her eyes, and stroye to conjure up Dayid 
Arnot’s face and yoice, as he looked and spoke 
when he had told her of the ancient Romans. 

But the ballad of True Thomas jingled in her 
ears ; she saw herself in a green mantle like the 
Queen of Elfland; and Thomas the Rhymer 
came out from a hawthorn thicket, clad not in 
the fine cloth coat and velvet shoon of the old 
ballad, but in a strange unwonted garb. On 
his head was a gold helmet, and his breast was 
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cased in golden armour with an eagle heavily 
embossed. His arms were bare, but golden 
bracelets gleamed on his wrists; gold bands 
were clasped above his elbow. She looked 
down at his feet to the curious sandals he wore, 
and the eros s-garters wound in and out; and 
the _ white tunic with its edge of golden 
broidery. Ali this she saw in less than half a 
moment. 

When he came nearer, the sunlight glinting 
on his helmet dazzled her so that she could not 
distinctly see his face. 

The sun’s heat and the scent of hawthorn 
stifled her; and her heart beat to suffocation 
with a terror in which joy was blended. 

She swayed and would have fallen, but his 
arms had caught her, and his breastplate was 
pressed close against her bosom while his lips 
sought hers. 

Then with a loud ery she awakened trem- 
bling. 

She rubbed her eyes, and looked round in 
perplesity. There was the Roman camp, and 
there the purple hills; and here the ancient 
thorn tree and the mass of blossoms she had 
gathered. 

And yet how changed. Though the sun 
shone and the birds twittered, just as they had 
twittered when she had fallen asleep, she dld 
not know if it were but seyen days, or seven 
years, or only a few moments she had been 
away in Elfland. Her heart still throbbed, and 
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again she almost could feel the pressure of the 
Roman’s breastplate. 

Suddenly she realised she had not seen his 
face. No, but she knew it; would know it 
were it one amidst ten thousand. Beautiful 
stern features, arched eyebrows, and grey eyes ; 
flashing like a sword blade in sunshine. Too 
well she knew those eyes in her waking life. 

The galloping of a horse’s hoofs, the ery of 
a startled heron in mid-air, a shout and then 
an oath, broke in upon her new emotion. But 
she paid little heed to mere external sounds. 

“ Mariota,” said her husband’s voice, “ O 
Mariota; you know how I forbade you ever 
to pick white hawthom.” 

Then Mariota, to her own astonishment, 
burst into tears. 



CHAPTER X 


ENCHANTMENT 

At the sight of Mariota’s tears, Ludoyick 
was oyerwhelmed with penitence for having 
spoken roughly; but with his penitence was 
mingled secret joy, for he believed it would 
have been impossible such slight words of his 
could wound her had she not loved him now 
almost as passionately as he loved her. 

“ My dearest,” he said, “ there is nothing I 
would deny you; if your fancy is for May- 
blossom, each thorn tree in the countryside 
shall be denuded of its flowers for your pleasure. 
But you well know the tradition—older than 
the old stones of Rusco Tower,—that whoso 
brings white hawthorn within doors is doomed 
to sorrow unto death.” 

“ We are all doomed to suffer and to die,” 
said Mariota. “ Do you thinlc we may escape 
the common lot ? Would you be immortal, 
impervious to grief and time ? ” 

Ehe spoke with an intensity which startled 
while it fascinated Ludovick. 

Inyoluntarily he recalled the classic story of 
the heathen sculptor who had patiently adored 
a marble image, until at last by a miracle the 
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exquisite cold beauty of the statuę quickened 
into a lmng breathing woman, aglow with 
marvellous love. 

Yet Ludoyick felt ashamed to liken himself 
and Mariota to these fabled pagan lovers ; and 
it seemed to him as if she were reading his 
thought, for her face grew pale, and then 
flushed. 

Together they returned to the Casde; he 
leading his horse, with his Norway falcon on 
his wrrist. 

Could he but have known, as he walked 
beside her, he appeared to her like one of those 
figures, meaningless and tediously irrelevant, 
which interrupt the sequence ofdreams. When 
she had spoken, her words came from her 
heart, but it was not to him they had been 
addressed; and when she was silent he had no 
part or place in her thoughts. Her consuming 
need was to return in memory to that en- 
chanted kingdom from which his sudden 
unexpected presence had awakened her; a 
kingdom where she ruled as Queen, and’yet 
was a humble willing servant to Love; Love 
incarnate in the person of that noble Roman 
who was one with David Amot. 

Like a child to_whom no fairy tale is too 
astounding for belief, no vision too strange to 
be accepted as reality, Mariota surrendered 
herself—unhesitating, joyous and unashamed 
to the enchantment that had come upon 
her. 
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In those crucial moments she neither thought, 
reasoned, hoped, feared ; but only Ioved. And 
through this overwhelming love it seemed to 
her that she was reborn into an alluring ancient 
World of joy and freedom. 



CHAPTER XI 

AN ANCIENT TRAGEDY 

cc Over the mountains 
And under the waves 5 
Over the fountains 
And under the graves 5 
Under floods which are deepest 
Which Neptune obey 3 
Over rocks which are steepest, 

Love wili find out the way I ” 

The yoice of Lady Rusco rang exultantly on 
the last linę. 

Ludovick looked up and smiled. 

The Reyerend Ezra McClorg was miles 
away; the walls were thick ; there was no one 
to tell the minister that Lady Rusco was singing 
what he had denounced as “ godless songs.” 

cc The Gordian knot 

Which true loyers knlt, 

Undo you cannot. 

Nor yet break it. 

If Earth bars the Lover 
He ? ll galiop it o*er; 

If the Seas should o’erthwart him 
He’d swim to the shore ; 

Should his Dear become a swałlow 
Through the air to stray, 

Love shall lend wings to follow; 

Love will find out the way i ” 
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Ludoyick looked up again from his book. 

My Sweet/" he said., “ I could listen to your 
yoice fot ever.” 

Mariota smiled strangely, and in an almost 
defiant tonę she sang : 

c< Vain is all striving 

To cross Love’s intent, 

Vain all contriving 

Love’s will to prevent; 

When the Lover ? s Lady greets him 
By night or dawning day, 

Though DeatlTs grim challenge meets him, 
Love will find out the way ! ” 

As Mariota in passionate exultation sang the 

last high notę, one of the strings of her lute 
snapped. 

The glow faded from her face. 

But Ludovick in his happiness had become 
less observant; or rather his mood was proof 
against adyerse omens. 

“ Six months bypast I should have shuddered 
if that string had broken/’ he said; “ I 
should have deemed it ominous of disaster. 
But now you make me so happy, I can laugh 
at omens. Each day you grow morę lovely. 
Not Helen of Troy, nor Yseult, nor even 
Deirdre can have been morę exquisitely fair.” 

“ Oh hush, hush,” said Mariota, and there 
was genuine fear in her voice; “ do not talk 
of those ill-fated women; they brought ruin 
and death to all who loved them.” 

“ Forgiye me,” said Ludoyick humbly. 
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But Mariota, having forbidden the subject 
of these ancient tragedies, herself immediately 
renewed it. 

“ Know you not,” she said, “ how ’tis said 
that it was here, to this vety coast, that Deirdre 
and her busband and his brothers came ftom 
Ireland, flying to escape the anger of the terrible 
King Concobar. Before Deirdre was born it 
was prophesied that through her must come 
sorrow, and the curse which would scatter the 
Red Branch warriors and hurl in the dust the 
power and glory of the King. Wherefore the 
King commanded that the child be taken away 
to the forest fastnesses, or hidden by a wise 
druidess, and never allowed to see the face of 
a man. In solitude she dwelt fourteen years ; 
but each day she grew morę beautiful.” 

Ludovick smiled. “ And I doubt not some 
lover came ; but I forget the story.” 

“ I remember it well,” said Mariota. “ Deir¬ 
dre was kept concealed; and even the King 
did not know the secret of her hiding place. 
But one forenoon as he was hunting in the 
forest, by an evil chance, or destiny, he came 
upon her dwelling, and beheld her standing 
in the doorway. Then the spell of ill-starred 
passion entered his heart, though for dread of 
the curse he turned and went away, conquering 
the temptation to speak to her of his love. 

“ And she was glad he had gone. She 
feared his piercing eyes. Never had she gazed 
face to face on any man; but in her dreams 
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she had seen three fair and princely youths. 
And at last Fate so led the three brothers that 
they penetrated the depths of the vast forest; 
and she beheld and welcomed them. 

“ ‘ Beautiful warrior,’ said she to the eldest 
one, the leader, 4 You are he whom I have seen 
in joyous visions. Truły I love you, Noble 
One, now and for ever.’ 

“ And he answered, 4 Fairest of all women, 
can you be born of mortal parents ? Are you 
not rather an angel out of God’s Paradise ? ’ 

“ And she answered, 4 1 am Deirdre.’ 

44 Then he knew it was she through whom 
the curse was fated to fali. Yet lais heart cried 
out against the prophecy. How could evil 
come to Erin through so fair and exquisite a 
creature ? 

44 Come life or death, he could not reject 
her. So he, and his two brothers, who would 
never desert him,—the three bravest knights 
of the Red Branch—carried Deirdre away, and 
fled with her secretly to Scotland. 

44 There the years passed, and they dwelt 
together in the Highlands. It seemed as if the 
terrible King dared not pursue them with his 
vengeance.” 

Ludoyick listened, interested. 

44 But, alas,” Mariota said, 44 though Deirdre 
was happy as a bird in springtime, not so her 
lover, her husband. All the while his joy in her 
was darkened by the thought that he had dis- 
obeyed and wrongfułly forsaken the King, his 
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friend and leader; and the grief of the exile 
weighed each day morę heavy on his soul. 

“ One sunlit moming he and his brothers 
saw a sail approaching over the sea from Ire- 
land; and they hastened to the shore, hungry 
for tidings of their home. From the ship there 
landed an envoy, who saluted humbly and 
said, £ To the valiant ones, greeting, and the 
great King’s pardon. The enemies of the Red 
Branch muster and combine; the loyal rally 
round the throne. Return; for the King 
loves and pardons you ; and your old comrades 
shall feast you ere going forth to fight again 
under the ancient banner.’ 

“ And Deirdre said, £ Nay, my love, go not; 
I feel the darkness of death. Stay here, Be- 
loved, and be happy.’ 

“ But her husband spoke sternly, ‘ Is it for 
my true Love to counsel cowardice ? Nay, we 
must return, or be for ever dishonoured.’ 

“ Then Deirdre wept. But the brothers 
said to her, ‘ Nay, Sweet One, the King sends 
gracious pardon. Never would he speak a 
false word; you do ill to doubt him.’ 

<£ But she only wept the morę. 

“ And they took ship with the envoy and 
landed in Erin, and returned to Etnatn, . the 
King’s chief city. But no Guard of Honour 
welcomed them ; nor did they see the King ; 
nor were the great doors of the pałace opened 
to receive them. In a little room, far from the 
presence chamber, they waited.” 
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Mariota broke off abruptly 5 the sun was 
setting in flaming crimson; she watched it a 
moment before she took up the thread of her 
story. 

I know not if the King intended treachery 
from the first; but as Deirdre arrived, he, 
hidden, looked out and beheld her beauty; 
and his heart grew black with anger that she 
loved another. He vowed to take her for his 
own. So he went for his Arch-Druid, a power- 
ful magician, who hated the hardy warriors, 
and he said, £ Smute me the husband of Deirdre 
with a spell which shall cripple his strength; 
yea, and cast blindness on his eyes. So ardently 
do my warriors love him that I know nonę 
who would lift a hand against him, even at 
toinę own command. But cali together my 
slaves; arm them with javelins, and cast a 
spell upon the lover so that he may not even 
see his foetnan, not unsheathe his sword/ ” 
Ludovick frowned. “ How vile a strategy! ” 
“Yea,’’ said Mariota. “And Deirdre 
pleaded, Lo my husband, hearken to me; 
fot the danget cteeps neatet. Let us fly while 
thete is yet light/ But he answered, c Nay, 
Sweet One, shame would it be fot me to doubt 
the wotd of the King/ 

Then entered the Arch-Druid ; and with a 
terrible spell he blasted the erstwhile uncon- 
quetable warrior,—the ancient spell of winds 
and waves and waters. To the heto it seetned 
as if he, with his fair wife and loyal btethten. 
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we*e back in the tossing ship, and sinking 
beneath the fury of a blinding tempest. * Alas, 
taj Love,’ he said to Deirdre, ‘ never morę 
shall we tread Irish ground. Never morę shall 
I go forth to battle. Lo, we sink within sight 
of land; and against the demons of the waves 
my sword can be of no avail. But the Gods 
be thanked, we die together, my eternally 
Beloved.’ ” y 

Mariota’s voice trembled. “ Then said 
Deirdre, * My Love, it is a spell. Awaken.’ 
And the brothers said, ‘ Yea, there is neither 
sea nor storm; awake from dreams. Let us 
meet death with drawn swords.’ 

“But so potent the cruel spell, that even 
when the hordę of slaves rushed in, and smote 
and wounded mortally the gallant brethren, 
yet was Deirdre’s husband still powerless to 
open his blinded eyes or stir his mighty sword 
arm. And as he fell, transfnced by the slaves’ 
poisoned spears, he cried with a loud voice, 

‘ Our ship is shattered; the waves draw us 
down into the fathomless abyss. Alas, that I 
shall never see the King ! ’ 

“ And thus he died. 

“ Then the King came and gazed on the dead 
bodies of the brethren; and an anguish of 
repentance smote him, for he knew his name 
would be dishonoured. Nevermore would 
any trust his word, nor any gallant honourable 
soldier fight beneath his banner.” 

There was a long silence. The tears 
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brimmed over and rained down Mariota’s 
face. 

In an instant Ludovick was beside her. 

“ ^7 Mear One,” he said, “ this is a tragical 
sto ty; but it happened thousands of years 
agonę in pagan ages. I would not have you 
weep over long-buried sorrows.” 

Mariota trembled. “ Nay, I know not why,” 
she said, “ but when I look across the sea I 
grieve for those unhappy lovers, and dread 
lest spells be cast thus, even in our present 
time. Not yet is Lucifer the Rebel, with his 
evil spirits and dark necromancers, conquered 
and thrust down into the dungeon-pit; and so, 
at nights when the wind howls and the 
sea lashes on the shore, oftentimes I am 
afraid.” 

Ludovick embraced her silently, and spoke 
gentle soothing words as to a child. But she 
only shuddered the morę. 

c Ludovick, make me a promise; say £ In 
the name of God I promise.’ ” 

“ Sweetest One; what would you bid me 
promise ? ” 

“ Promise,” said Mariota vehemently, “ that 
if ever a wicked spell is cast upon me, if ever I 
talk in wild words, and act in strange bewilder- 
ing ways, you will forgive.” 

££ Promise,” said Ludovick. “ By the Eternal 
God I promise. But you will never be be- 
witched. The warmth of my love protects 
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Matiota looked at him, and looked away; 
and then put het hand over her eyes. 

“ Verily,” she murmured; “ I have been 
dreaming.” 

Ludovick gazed on her, bewildered. 

“ Yea,” she said, “ I dream. But what are 
dreams ? They pass like shadows. Let us 
waken.” 



CHAPTER XII 

THE STORM 

It was not true that Mariota had spoken ai 
in a dream: but as she told the story o: 
Deirdre a sudden terror had gripped her 
dread of Ludovick himself. If ever he shoulc 
discover her love for David, would he noi 
Idll her ? 

And she was afraid to die. 

Therefore she strove to efface her words: 
and yet, even after Ludovick had gone out and 
she was alone, she trembled lest by pity for the 
long-dead lovers she had betrayed that she too 
łoved and feared, and quivered under a pre- 
rnonition of approaching anguish. 

She rosę and moved restlessly about the 
room; then gazed into a mirror to see if her 
face disclosed the tempest in her heart. But 
no; though her eyes burned, her face was 
impassiye, almost marble in its pallor. 

She put her hand up to her brow and strove 
to think. For many months she had alternated 
between vivid flashes of fancy or of intuition, 
and a dreamy languor; and now that she 
desired to see clearly, she was whirled into 
sheer confusion. 
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She could never love Ludovick she told 
herself one moment; but the next het heart 
sank with remorse at the consciousness that 
she was deliberately beguiling and deceiving 
him. Yet ho w could she reveal to him the 
terrifying truth ? Terrifying. No, rather the 
wonderful and joyous truth. Was there not 
morę joy in bearing secret agony for love of 
Dayid, than in all the wearisome deyotion of 
poor Ludovick ? 

And so her thoughts drifted like a storm- 
tossed ship ; and she madę no attempt to put a 
firm hand on the rudder and steer for any haven. 
One moment she wept; another moment she 
could have danced in a wild glee like a fairy or 
a woodłand sprite. Then would come upon 
her a duli and heavy melancholy in which she 
crayed only to sleep. 

So the days and weeks passed, and each day 
she grew morę woefully bewildered, morę 
inwardly unbalanced. 

“ It is Destiny,” she said to herself. 
“Destiny.” 

Thus she sought to excuse herself to herself, 
forgetting how she had heard David speak 
sternly of those who thus evaded responsibility. 

“ Our souls are divine,” he had said, “ for 
we have reason and memory, and the discerning 
will to choose.” 

But of this she remembered nothing; and 
for love of David she unconsciously offended 
against Dayid 3 s every precept. 
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It seemed as if her talk of Deirdre and the 
Arch-Dmid’s spell,—of the pretended storm 
at sea and the fearful wreck—had awakened 
an evil spirit on the Galloway coast, for 
the ocean roared and thundered in a series of 
ferocious tempests. 

But Ludovick, restored as he was to perfect 
health, rode or walked in every kind of 
weather, and revelled in his seemingly un- 
breakable strength. To Mariota it appeared 
as if he had become akin to the sea; wild, 
almost terrible. And yet, when she paused to 
reflect, she could not ignore that he was ever 
gentle and tender to her, that he heaped upon 
her an increasing storę of gifts; brocades and 
furs and jewels ; and even books. 

She wondered, sometimes sorrowfulły, peni- 
tently, why she did not love him ; and at other 
times she execrated the tie that bound her to 
him. 

One morning when he went out early, with 
his hounds and his hunting spear, she said to 
herself, “ Would that he might go on a hunting 
from which I need never see him come 
back! ” 

But instantly she recoiled from her own 
words: 

“ Oh, no, no, no,” she said aloud; “ he is 
good; he is kind. God forgiye me! ” 

■ ■ * * • • 

The sun was setting in clouds of angry 
storm, and Mariota had fallen asleep, lying 
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wrapped in a fur coverlet, when abrupdy she 
was awakened by a voice outside, and a startled 
shout as if of fear or utter astonishment. Then 
she heard a running to and fro, a trampling of 
feet, a stir and turmoil sounding out above the 
roar of the wind. 

The disturbance yaguely annoyed her; and 
she shut her eyes, resolyed to sleep. 

Then came an insistent agitated knocking, 
and the door was opened before she had tiW 
to say “ Enter.” 

“ Why, lass, _ what scares you ? ” she ex- 
claimed to a maid who stood in the archway. 

“ The Laird, ma leddy ! The Laird ! Puir 
Rusco ; God help us a’! ” 

“What, what?” said Mariota, now 
thoroughly awakened. 

“ Tli no say he’s deid,” sobbed the maid, 

“but—but-Her voice broke. “We 

dinna ken if he be deid or no.” 

Mariota rosę to her feet; she was ashen 
pale. She felt like a murderess. She had 
wished him dead; and now had the Fates 
taken her at her word ? Sheer terror seemed 
to turn her to stone. 

“ We’ve sent Sandy oot for Doctor Cracken- 
thorpe,” said the maid. 

“ Doctor Crackenthorpe! ” echoed Lady 
Rusco, rousing herself. “No; Doctor Amot. 
Have the fastest horse saddled, and tell Sandy 
to ride day and night to Edinburgh. If the 
doctor be not at his lodging in the High Street, 
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Sandy must travel till he reach Menteith Lakę; 
then cross to Inchmahome,—find Doctor 
Amot, and crave him to come swiftly bither. 
For if there be but one gleam of life left in 
the Laird, ’tis Doctor Arnot—and Doctor 
Arnot only—will restore him.” 

* O " • « 

Ludovick was not carried up the stairs; 
they madę a bed for him in a room below; 
and Mariota watched beside him. He lay in a 
deep swoon, and Doctor Crackenthorpe could 
only mutter and murmur and apply futile 
restoratives. 

How the accident had happened nonę could 
say, but a huntsman had found Rusco uncon- 
scious near a tree which had been blown down 
in the storm. Was it a wizard’s spell ? Was 
it a sudden return of his old illness ? Who 
could know ? 

After a day and a night he opened his eyes 
and gazed on Mariota blankly; then again 
he swooned, and she belieyed that he was 
dying. 

. In the ensuing days Mariota lost all sense of 
time; each hour seemed an age. But at last 
Arnot arrived. 

Merely to see him gave her new strength. 
His words were few; but, as he spoke, her 
amdety gave way to calm trusting certainty 
that he would save and heal. 

■ • m « * 

“ It is a miracle ! ” said Lady Rusco ; the 
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words she had used before. For Ludoyick, 
thanks to David’s care and skill, came back 
from the verge of the grave. 

What had happened he was only yaguely 
aware; but he thought that a branch of the 
falling tree must have struck bim on the head 
and stunned him when he was weary after a 
long and unsuccessful day of hunting for a 
ferocious wolf the yillagers had complained 
was lurking in the forest. He remembered 
the storm of rain, the wind and lightning, and 
the crashing noise madę by the stricken tree. 
And then he could recall no morę tili he had 
wakened to find David Arnot bending over 
him. 

* * • * ą 

In the first shock of terror lest he should be 
dying, Mariota had almost loved her husband. 
But as he came back to life, she felt once morę 
a sheer repugnance. 

Had he but died, she would have been 
released. 

She had never loved him, she thought. She 
never would love him. And yet—and yet-? 

So her chaotic wonderings would break off 
with a question. 

And how and when could such a question 
find an answer ? Even as she was asking it 
over and over again in her mind, Ludoyick, 
for no apparent reason, took a turn for the 
worse ; and in fever and delirium all through 
one wretched day he called incessantly on 
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her as the onły one in whom he could take 
comfort. 

Never had she piticd him morę ; never had 
she loyed him less. 

But David’s presence gave her a strength 
above and beyond her own, and, for love of 
David, she could be patient with her husband. 



CHAPTER XIII 


MIDNIGHT 

_It was Martinmas Eve, a cold wild night 
with storm-clouds racing across a moonlit sky’ 
and a tempestuous gusty wind shaking the 
naked branches of the trees and ruffling the 
surface of the river. 

David Amot stood by the window and looked 
out, but with an unseeing gaże. He was too 
weary to sleep, though needing rest after his 
broken mghts and strenuous days. 

Lady Rusco had assured him she was wełl 
and unfatigued, and she had begged to watch 
in his place that night. Promising to cali him 
lf her husband should have need of hina, she 
had accompanied him into the ante-room 
where sk tali candles burned in sconces, and a 
fire of pine logs ctackled on the wide stone 
heatth. Beside the hearth two ancient oaken 
chairs displayed the Corsane eagle roughly 
carven, and the pious motto Virtute non 
astutia. Lady Rusco sank for a moment on to 
one of these chairs. “ I trust,” she said, « that 
I shall not require to disturb you. Rusco 
sleeps peacefully—and so I ptay may sleep 
through the night.” r 
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“ If he waken,” David had repeated, “ I shall 
be here and at your commandment.” 

Yet still she did not go away. Clearly she 
was reluctant to return into the sick-room. 

David could not blame her; she had shown 
during the past ten days a self-control and 
patience which endowed her with an added 
charm, and he looked on her with frank 
admiration. 

She rosę from her chair, unwillingly, yet 
decisively. “ Good-night,” she said, “ good- 
night; pleasant rest.” 

'Then Arnot had opened the door and she 
had passed silently into her husband’s room. 

This had been some two hours earlier; yet 
Arnot was still wakefuł. He had pushed back 
the heavy shutter, and allowed the cold night 
air to stream into the room; but it chilled 
rather than revived him, so again he closed 
the shutter. 

Outside, the storm-wind moaned and sobbed; 
but within there was a deep mysterious quiet- 
ness. In a house where for hundreds of years 
men had lived and died, such quiet often is 
stirred with phantom sounds. As a shell held 
to the ear conveys a far-off murmur of the vast 
illimitable waves, so does an ancient castle hołd 
within itself, for those who li sten, echoes of 
loves and hates, of joys and fears long dead 
and buried. Such unseen presences came 
thronging around David now, and kept him 
wakeful. 
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In his normal State, sleep was for him a 
blessed respite from the stress of waking life; 
a merciful forgetting of the arduous battle 
against ignorance, disease and vice, and all the 
pain and squalor of human life. To close his 
eyes in sleep had been to soar into a tegion of 
serenity, of calm and quiet test as in green 
pastures beside tranquil waters. He was 
accustomed to waken calm and vigorous, his 
energies replenished, his hopes renewed. But 
this special night a premonition of approaching 
danger hung over him, and though he cast 
himself down on a wolfskin and resolutely 
closed his eyes, he grew only morę and 
morę wakeful. 

The wind was like the sound of liying 
yoices; voices of misery and hatred; and 
it affected David strangely. He put his hands 
up to his ears to shut it out, but it reverberated 
in his brain. So from hour to hour the night 
dragged on. 

At last he fell into sleep ; a sleep in which he 
dreamt prison walls had closed around him and 
some frightful doom was fast approaching. 

So deep asleep was he that he did not awaken 
when the door was opened and a black- 
cloaked figurę glided softly into the room. 

It was Lady Rusco. She held her cloak 
across her breast with one hand, which gleamed 
ivory white against the blackness of the velvet, 
and with the other hand she touched Amot 
gently on the shoulder. 
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Instantly he started up. “ Is Rusco in pain ? ” 
he said, and a new premonition o£ danger 
clutched at his lieaft. 

“ Nay,” said Lady Rusco in a whisper. 
“ Nay, not Rusco. He sleeps peaceful and 
serene as any child. But it is I who suffer.” 

Seating herself on one o£ the chairs near the 
hearth, she drew her cloak morę closely round 
her. 

David asked no questions, but he heaped 
pine logs on the fire, trimmed a guttering 
candle, and waited till she spoke. 

“ Be kind,” she said ; “ do not look so cold 
and far-away. It cannot be that you, who have 
brought health and healing to the meanest, will 
be harsh to me.” 

David could see no tracę in her of any ill- 
ness ; yet the notę of anguish in her voice was 
unmistakable. 

“ Alas,” she said, “ I know not how to put 
in words what troubles me. The days are 
dreary and the nights are horror-haunted. 
To-night I have outrun the boundary of 
endurance.” 

David was perturbed. “ You know well,” 
he said, “ that if your trouble can be eased by 
human comfort, you may command me always.” 

“ How can I tell you what it is,” she whis- 
pered, “ how dare I tell you ? If I told you a U, 
I think that I should die of shame; yet why 
should I be ashamed to speak what I take no 
shame to feel ? ” 
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She rosę and stood before him, not hastily, 
but with a proud deliberation which was ałmost 
a defiance. 

The logs on the hearth flared, and the flames 
danced and curvetted ; they cast a fitful light 
on Lady Rusco’s pale face framed in gleaming 
masses of hair. 

Doctor Arnot stood up and looked at her, 
and looking realised anew how beautiful she 
was. Her beauty gave him a sudden vivid 
thrill of pleasure, such as he might have felt in 
looking on a gorgeous landscape or a noble 
work of art. 

Actuated by his habitual desire to aid 
and console, he smiled grayeły but reassur- 
ingly. 

“ What seryice may I do ? ” 

<c Come closer,” she murmured under her 
breath, “ and I will tell you. And yet, now 
that the time has come, belieye me I am afraid 
to tell you.” 

Instead of Corning closer, Arnot stood back 
in the shadow. 

“ Sit down,” he said in his gentle voice; 

“ sit down ; shut your eyes ; and think of me 
not as a man dhdded from you by a thousand 
artificial barriers, but as a human soul,—a soul 
which has no craying no ambition, save to 
bring peace and healing to all who suffer. 
You need not hesitate to tell me what it is 
that grieyes you. I had thought you trusted 
me.” 
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“ You alone in all the world can cure me,” 
she said yehemently. “ Promise you will cure 
me. Promise.” 

And from out the shadow his voice came— 
Iow toned but emphatic—“ God grant that I 
may cure you.” 

Then the fiood gates opened. 

She flung back her cloak, and from its en- 
shrouding darkness she emerged clad in a thin 
white gown and in the glowing mantle of her 
hair. 

“ God ! ” she exclaimed. £< You are my 
God ; I liye for you. I would die for you. 
Oh David, never in this world has any man 
been loved as I will love you. Were you a 
King, an Emperor, a ruler of the universe, I 
could not prize you morę ; and yet I had not 
dared to breathe even one word of love, had 
you not bade me. Believe me there is nothing 
I will withhold from you. Let us fly from this 
grim hateful country; fly to Italy, the land of 
joy and sunshine and true beauty; there I 
will lavish on you such a wealth of adora- 
tion that yerily you shall deem yourself in 
Paradise.” 

As the tempest of her passion surged round 
Dayid, he turned icy cołd. He was smitten 
with such overwhelming grief and horror that 
although he strove to speak and stem the 
torrent of her self-betrayał, he could find no 
words. 

Mztinta <5fAnrl witli 
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Then she half-closed her eyes and put one 
hand up to her breast. 

“ Why do you hesitate,” she said. “ Have I 
not told you I am yours,—yours only ? ” 

David shuddered. “ What demon-haunted 
dream is this ? ” he said. “ Never in waking 
life would Rusco’s lady thus betray him ,” 

Mariota’s eyes flashed, and her hands were 
clenched. 

“ Rusco’s lady! ” she said fiercely. “ Rusco’s 
lady ! ^ You speak as of Rusco’s horse or hound. 
Rusco’s ? Never have I willingly been his. 
We women are bought and sold as surely as 
slaves were bought and sold in ancient Romę. 
Our parents give us to the highest bidder; 
and then command us to love and obey the 
husbands they have forced upon us. Do not 
fear to rob poor Rusco of my love. You cannot 
take from him what never was his.” 

David drew back a step, his face pale from 
the stress of poignant pity. 

She felt this pity swiftiy; her voice changed 
from bitter indignation to caressing tenderness. 

“ Oh my dear Love,” she murmured, “ this is 
no sudden passion. Ali through the ages and 
through many changing lives you have been 
minę,—minę only.” 

David stood as if turned to stone; but Lady 
Rusco clasped her hands and came still cios er 
to him. “ I can be patient,” she said brokenly; 

“ if need be, I can wait. And no other woman 
could love you as I love.” 
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Then David spoke. 

“ Never have I sought woman’s favout; 
never suffered pangs of love. To me the 
faces of fair women have been as Flowers in 
a garden or as pictures wrought in tapestry; 
no morę.” 

Mariota gazed at him with shining eyes. 
“ Then are you morę entirely minę ! ” 

The wind sobbed itself asleep ; there was 
deep quietness ; silence so tense that it seemed 
the stilłness of enchantment; and although 
David struggled to fashion in his rnind the 
fitting words to break the spell, he was held by 
such a crushing sense of dumb helplessness as 
comes sometimes in dreams. 

This white-robed woman with her mantle of 
auburn hair, her burning eyes, her pallid face, 
seemed no morę the Lady Rusco he had known 
and befriended, but rather some phantom, 
spectre, or strange apparition, out of a past so 
remote that he felt as if he listened to an 
ancient ballad or old myth, a tragic song of 
łove and madness which stirred in him some 
wild forgotten sorrow. 

The apparition glided closer, and her yoice 
was joyous and triumphant. “You are 
remembering,” she said. “ Ali this delusiye 
present melts away. The time past—the time 
of our true life—comes back to us; the time 
when you wore sword and breastplate, and 
came wooing me with such strong mastery 
that I had neither wili nor power to withstand 
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you. Ah, my beloyed !—at last you have come 
to me! ” 

With a stifled ery she flung out both lier 
hands and laid them upon David’s breast; 
her eyes closed in an eestasy of passionate 
anticipation ; one moment morę, and then his 
arms would be around her and his lips on 
hers, even as in her dream beneath the haw- 
thorn by the old Roman camp. In the mad 
recklessness of her longing, all thought of 
Ludoyick vanished completely from her con- 
sciousness; she felt herself free to give and 
lavish upon the chosen one a love as deep, vast, 
immeasurable as the ocean. 

And in that instant Dayid was pierced with a 
sudden anguish of remorse, a sense of guilt, 
foreboding, calamity; and it seemed as if 
waves of the hungry sea roared and swirled 
around him, with an elemental force in which 
was neither pity nor conscience. 

But close on the heels of crucial menace came 
the warrior instinct to resist, to wrest victory 
from the yery jaws of disaster. 

It was as though he suddenly wakened from 
an atrocious dream. 

Gently, yet with a strength which there was 
no withstanding, his hands closed round her 
hands ; he lifted them from his breast, and held 
het away at arm’s length; while he looked into 
her eyes with an intense determination to 
vanquish once and for all this spirit of chaos 
and destruction, which, under the name of loye. 
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had gripped and fascinatcd Rusco’s unhappy 
wife. 

Despite her protest, it was as “ Rusco’s 
wife ” that he thought of her; never for one 
instant as his own beloved. 

As he looked into her eyes, it was as though 
he saw not only this one victim of blind passion, 
but behind her a deep abyss morę ancient than 
the visibie world; and from the depths he 
thought there uprose wails and cries of a 
myriad tortured spirits. 

Mariota saw his face grow ashen white, and 
in its pallor it appeared terrible. 

_ Still he gripped her hands ; but so cold was 
his grip that it struck fear into her heart, 
turning her blood from fire to ice. 

With anguished eyes she gazed up at hiny 
and gazing trembled. This man she had hoped 
to dominate now seemed as far beyond her as 
if he were of another race. 

_ A gulf yawned between her soul and his. In 
his actual presence ? even beneath the gazę of 
his eyes, and with his hands touching her hands, 
she was alone. 

He released her hands. 

“ Lady Rusco,” he said, “ shut this night’s 
happenings from out your memory; I too 
will bury them in obliyion.” 

Mariota gazed at him with mingled awe and 
terror. When the great loneliness had come 
upon her an instant ago, all her vigour ebbed, 
and left her hopeless, inert. She fełt that hence- 
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forth she would live 011I7 as a phantom, not a 
woman of warm flesh and blood. 

“ I wili never speak to you of love again,” 
she said; “ nor will I give an7 other man the 
love that 70U reject. I will do 7our bidding 
now and alwa7S. Onl7 bid me not go to 
Ludovick to-night; I could not watch beside 
him; I am blind with grief.” 

Dayid looked at her again with piercing 
bright e7es in which she saw at the same 
moment her God and her doom. 

“ Forget this night of storm and madness,” 
he said. “ Believe me, the love of which 70U 
speak is a delusion bred of wakefulness and 
watching. When the dawn comes the shadows 
will have gone.” 

She madę no answer; it seemed to her that 
he had killed her as surefy as with sword or 
dagger. 

Then without hesitating another moment, 
he opened the west door and passed into her 
husband’s room. 

As the door closed behind him, Mariota 
staggered, and would have fallen had not she 
stretched out her hand and leant it against the 
wali. 

Outside the wind rosę again in a wiłd 
shriek. The shutters ratded; the curtains 
swa7ed, and clouds of smoke were blown down 
the chimne7. 

Lad7 Rusco gasped for breath; then she 
felt her wa7 along the wali until she reached 
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the couch. Sinking on her knees beside it, 
she bowed her face down on her hands. 

“ Oh God, God,” she prayed, “ forgiye 
me, and have pity. Cruel God; let me 
die! ” 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MORNING AFTER 

When Dawid entered the room where Rusco 
lay, all was serene and silent; the lamp burnt 
with a steady light; thick curtains drawn 
across the Windows dulled the moaning of the 
storm outside. Rusco was sleeping. Dawid, 
treading gently on the wolfskins, sank into his 
accustomed place, whence he could keep a 
guatd upon his patient and could command a 
view of both the outer and inner doors. 

He had now come to the parting of the ways; 
and his first impulse was to put a hundred 
leagues between Matiota and himself. Yet he 
was unwilling to abandon Rusco to the minis- 
trations of old Ctackenthorpe. 

But how could he face Mariota ? 

Cherishing for Rusco a deep and true devo- 
tion, he was the morę aghast to find he had 
inspired such tragic passion in the heart of 
Rusco’s wife. Amazement, pity, bewilder- 
ment, in tum possessed him. The life that he 
had led, a life of absolute unquestioning devo- 
tion to a noble cause, had fortified bim against 
casual temptations even at the age when such 
temptations are most potent. His enerev and 
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vigour had so early been centred upon great 
ambitions—lofty aspirations of the intellect 
and spirit,—that he consistently held alooffrom 
vices which were morę repugnant dian alluring 
to a naturę so essentiałly refined and proudly 
self-controlled. And now, far from being 
flattered or inflamed by Lady Rusco’s revela- 
tion, it appeared to him incomprehensible and 
a calamity. The regard he had given her had 
been free from any base alloy; it was prompted 
by sympathy and such disinterested affection as 
he believed to need no apology. He had 
essayed to help and comfort her, and enlarge 
her mind; and he had roused instead this mad 
infatuation. 

The horror of it overwhelmed him. He 
bowed his head down on his hands, and tried 
to pray,—for Mariota so unhappy and mis- 
guided, for Ludovick so deeply wronged, and 
for himself that he might atone for the hatm 
he had unwittingły wrought. 

At this moment Ludovick stirred in his 
sleep. “ Mariota,” he murmured, “ Mariota ”; 
and he opened his eyes. 

Seeing Doctor Amot, he asked peremp- 
torily, “ Where is my Lady ? ” 

“ Towards midnight she was spent with 
watching, so I counselled her to rest.” 

Davia spoke in level tones, but inwardly his 
soul revolted from the part he was obliged to 
play. 

Ludovick shut his eyes, but opened them 
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again. “Women,” he said reflectively, 
women are the cause of alI our miseries. I 
heartily commend your wis dom in avoiding 
that sort of torment. In my life there was Iittle 
choice ; the manifest plain duty of a man in my 
position—a duty no less to his country than 
to _ his name and ancestry—is to get lawful 
heirs. But God for some mysterious reason 
chooses to chastise and mortify me ; here am 
I,—the seventeenth Corsane of Rusco,—at six- 
and-twenty, after eight years’ wedded life — 
still childless ! ” 

ec He frowned in an access of futile anger. 

Good Samaritan as you are, and very phoenis 
of physicians,” he said, “ you walk too far 
aloof from human yeamings to know how I 
hunger for a son. If I die without heirs, this 
ancient family—an offshoot, let me remind you, 
of the great Corsinis,—yanishes from Scotland; 
and my castle, every stone of which I love, goes 
to the Crown, and will either be conferred upon 
some upstart fayourite, or abandoned to the bats 
and owls. And,—come closer, David,—deep 
in my heart I have a fell presentiment that I 
shalł be the last Corsane of Rus co 

“ When you are out of doors again, a good 
horse under you, and your best falcon on your 
wrist, you will cast off these gloomy fancies 
bred of sickness and inaction,” answered the 
doctor in his decisiye tones. 

Rusco stirred restlessly. “ When my father 
betrothed me to the only daughter and sole 
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heiress of his brother Ludoyick Corsane, I was 
but sisteen years of age ; she was just twelye; 
and though the match was of my parents’ 
choosing, it was a choice I never wished to 
better. And now, after these many years, I can 
say that I have loved no other woman.” 

David was smitten silent; he seemed to 
hear the bitter words of Mariota, “ We women 
are bought and sold as surely as slaves were 
and sold in ancient Romę. Our parents 
hand us over to the highest jbidder, and then 
command us to love and obey the husbands 
they have forced upon us.” 

“ And yet,” resumed Rusco, “ my Lady, to 
whose beauty nonę can be blind, is cold at 
heart. She has fancy, wit, imagination, and 
pretty childish ways ; but she is not yet awake 
to passion.” 

Despite his self-control, David winced ; the 
Mariota of last night, quivering with anguished 
longing, her eyes ablaze, rosę up before him 
accusingly; and, though he knew himself 
innocent even of a treacherous thought, he 
shrank from Ludovick’s outpourings. 

But Ludovick was too intent on his own 
feelings to heed David’s eyident uneasiness. 
“ The one thing you cannot understand is 
love,” he said, “ not even Mariota is morę 
passionless than you. But to confess my fears 
and sick forebodings—though but to you who 
scoff at them—eases my mind.” 

I dirl fint T^<TtrJrl 
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lady^ *° r ^ a P^ lleSS b etween you. and your 

. “ She is not unhappy,” Ludovick answered 
m hastę. “ A new embroidered gown, a jewel, 
any pretty bauble, makes her happy; and I 
her eyety whim. Yet there are fi mes 
when I have been jealous even of her books, 
her lute, her dreams. One forenoon, in the 
days when first my sickness came upon me, 
she was playing on her lute and singing some 
ancient ballad of a mortal maiden and an elfin 
lover. It seemed no fancy but naked truth,— 
such was the potency of her strange musie. 
Ali in a moment I was shaken by a storm of 
such unreasoning and devastating jealousy— 
jealousy of I know not who or what—that I 
leapt up and seized her lute and broke it. She 
shrank from me; and shrank the morę when 
I essayed to put in words the passion which 
was tearing my heart. O David, David, how 
is it that she, in her cold purity and her haughty 
innocence, had power that day to rouse in me 
a yeritable devil ? Were she ever to give to 
any other man the ardent love she does not feel 
for me, I would pray Heaven to overwhelm 
that man with infamy and ruin ! I could look 
on and see him being broken on the wheeł or 
torn asunder by wild horses ! ” 

David tumed pale. “ Control yourself,” he 
said in his calm stern tones ; but inwardly his 
heart sank. 

Rusco’s fury was short-liyed. “ Forgiye 
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me ’’ he said humbly; “ it irks me that I have 
so little fortitude. Pain, ot fear o£ pain, be it 
of mind or body, frets and chafes me till it 
drains me of my courage ; and were I to fali 
mto the clutches of the Spaniards and be 
stretched upon the rack by order of the Grand 
Inquisitor, I dare not promise I should win 
great glory as a martyr.” 

“How dare any man be certain of his 
courage,” said David, “ until events have 
proved it ? ” 

Ludovick looked up at him and smiled 
“ Now you,” he said, “ are one who in a 
righteous cause would suffer with Spartan 
fortitude. Ihe rack never would force frotn 
you a secret you were sworn to keep.” 

David shivered. £c Oh hush,” he said, “ I 
łoathe the name of torturę ; nor can I put in 
words the anger I feel against those who, in 
the semblance of Justice, wilfully deface and 
mutilate the bodies of their fellow creatures.” 
^ “ Surely,” exclaimed Rusco much astonished, 
the torturing of criminals is an essential part 
of law, and always has been.” 

“Would I could change the law,” said 
Dąyid ; and the Laird of Rusco laughed, 

“ ’Tis elear,” he said, “ you were not brought 
up with The Book of Martyrs , printed in 
Nuremburg and garnished with ingenious cuts 
of all the torments. I remember showing it to 
Mariota when she was scarce ten years old. 
Little vixen, she ran away with it and threw it 
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! s ^ e ev en speak to me 

fot a fuli hour aftetwatds.” 

Matk^ ^ a sudden ms k sy^pathy for 

« ‘\ Mj , good doc tor } ” said Rus co kindly, 
what s amiss ? ” 1 

Dayid attempted to smile. “ I slept not at 
all last mght, and, to tell truth, I am fuli 

weary. 

Go, rest till noon,” said Rusco, “ Heaven 

send jon pleasant dreams.” 



CHAPTER XV 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 

It seemed to Matiota as if the night wen 
spun out into a thousand years. She thoughi 
old age had come upon her suddenly, irre- 
vocably ; and she prayed for death in wilc 
prayers like the invocation of curses upon 2 
tyrannical Creator. As the dawn approached 
she prayed not only for death but for armthtb . 
tion. 

Hideous pictures she had seen of Heli, 
exultant faces of deyils jeering at human agony 
flashed on her brain in swlftly-moving pano¬ 
rama ; and she trembled as if the rasping voice 
of the Reverend Ezra McClorg were threaten- 
ing and reviling her aloud. He was the only 
“ minister of God ” she had known; smali 
wonder she felt she hated God. 

She put both hands up to her head and 
strugglcd to _ think; there was something 
David had said once to her about God; his 
God was not McClorg’s. Was it not possible 
that David’s God would be like David, noble 
and beautiful and regal? Would not that 
Supreme God, Who had created David, know 
how hard it was for her to look upon David 
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and not love hitn ? To her totmented fancy, 
Ąe David who had tesisted her now seemed 
like an angelic being,—something mote tha-n 
man. What was it the Bibie said ? “ The sons 
of God .saw the daughters of men, that they 
were fair.” The wotds hammered on het 
brain: “ That they were fair; that they were 
fair.” 

Then indignation surged up in her breast 
like a fierce storm wave. “Am I not fair 
enough ? Am I not fair ? Am I not beautiful ? 
Why can he not love me ? ” 

And she broke into a passion of scalding 
tears, and wept until faintness of eshaustion 
checked her. 

* * * * 4 

She had thought that she would never sleep; 
and yet she must have slept, for when she 
opened her eyes it was moming. 

Dazed and confused she sat up and looked 
around her. Then came a sinking at her heart; 
and again she prayed for death and oblivion. 

* * • « • 

From that day onwards during an inter- 

minable week her life was like a nightmare. 

She spoke, ate, walked, and gave her orders. 
By her pain indeed she knew she lived; but 
she felt herself moving through the castle as 
wearily as a doomed and fettered spirit, 
wandering meaninglessly. 

Strangest of all——yet mercifol in its strange- 
ness—-no one seemed to know she was suflFer- 
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ing. Her face in its marble pallo? was still 
beautiful; het hair shone bright as burnished 
copper; her languorous manner became her • 
and, dressed in her gorgeous fabrics, she, as in 
a dream could hear her grace and loveliness 
commended by her husband’s possessive voice 
bhe saw and spoke with David. No look or 
word of his gave any indication that he recałled 
the strange events of Martinmas Eve. By an 
effort of iron will he seemed to have wiped out 
the past. With a stern warriohs hand he had 

cut away every link that might have bound her 
to him. 


Was this freedom ? Was it peace for him > 
for seemed morę bitter than if she had 
been slain outriglit. 

Her luxurious instincts vanished; and she 
felt that ^ for David’s sake she could have 
endured insult, humiliation, even torturę if at 
the end he would have crowned her his Oueen 
of Love, acclaimed her as the fairest among 
women, and taken all she yearned to give him. 

She looked in her mirror. Poets and 
chroniclers of old romance repeated per- 
sistently that bcauty was the magie powet to ■ 
sway manldnd. Was it not by beauty that 
Helen of 1 roy and Cleopatra had set the World 
aflame. But she, Mariota, had no wish to 
scorch the universe; she asked only the loye 
ot this one man,—tliis one who told her love 
was a dream and a “ delusion ” ! 
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At last the day came when David took leave 
o± het and Rusco ; and rode away into a thick 
fflist, which swaJlowed him up as if to wipe 
away even memory. ^ 

He was gone. He would never return. 
I Jus was the end of all things. 

®- usco said inwardly to her- 
self, This is the end,” the words came,— 
unspoken, yet heard deep down in her tortured 
sou 1 ,-—‘ Not the end ; not the end. Thepart- 
mg of the ways.” r 




PART FOUR 


Dimly I dreacł lest having struck this blow 
Of my free-wilł, I by this very act 
Have signed and pledged me to a second blow 
Against my will . . . 

The first step is with us ; then all the road 
The łong road is with Fate. 

Stephen Philips , “ Herod” 




CHAPTER XVI 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 

Every day, whether in rain, sunshine, ot 
storm, Mariota went out to the Roman camp. 
Although no matter where she wandered she 
carried with het a load of misery, she felt less 
utterly forlorn, less lonely and despairing, near 
the Roman camp, than when shut up within 
the massive walls of Rusco Castle. 

■ It had become her custom to steal sectetly 
away soon after daybreak, wrapped in her plaid, 
and then creep in and clothe herself in sump- 
tuous garments before going back to Ludovick. 

On this especial day, the chilly damp of the 
November morning seemed to infuse a grey- 
ness into her very soul, and so on her return 
she sought to fortify her drooping spirits and 
to warm her shivering body by donning one of 
the most gorgeous garments she possessed; 
an outer robę of Genoa velvet, of a rich brown 
furred with golden otter, and so cut and slashed 
as to reyeal an underdress of orange-tawny 
samite arabesqued with pearls. With pearls 
edging her coif, and a glowing jewel on her 
breast, she looked exquisiteły beautiful. Not 
yet had her secret sorrow drawn cruel lines 
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across the fairness of her face, or marred the 
rounded outlines of her figurę j and when hei 
husband saw her standing in the doorway 
hesitating a moment to discoyer if he had 
awakened, he felt his heart go out to her in 
passionate We and Ionging. 

m 7 dearest,” he said, “ how well you look 
this morning. Did you sleep happily l as t 
night ? ” r 1 

. “ Not happily,” said Mariota, seeking relief 
in a truth she knew he would not understand; 

not happily. I was disturbed by grievous 
dreams ; but now, try as I may, I cannot recall 
them.” 

Ludovick smiled. “ Silly child, do not strive 
to bring back phantom griefs. Are you not 
joyous in waking life, that you may laugh at 
evil dreams ? Before many days have come I 
shall be strong ; and truły when I look on you 
this moment I could deem myself restored, had 
I not vowed to David to obey him and to rest 
here quiet and submissive until Friday; by the 
which time he has promised I shall be well and 
free from danger. How I must have chafed 
you these weeks bypast with my drearylamenta- 
tions ; ^ but you must pardon me, my Sweet.” 

Mariota was silent, and as he gazed on her 
and saw her flush and tremble, agam he thought 
of the white marble statuę that was magically 
wakened into life at the approach of love. 

“ David has comforted me,” he said. “ David 
denied that you and I could be accursed for the 
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sins of our great-grandfather; and he bids me 
put from out my mind my superstitious appte- 
hension. I confessed to him my deep-seated 
gtief,—the fear lest I am doomed to die child- 
less, the last of my tace.” 

Ludoyick raised himself on his pillows, and 
stretched out one hand appealingly. 

Mariota put her hand in his, but shiveted 
when his fingers clasped hets. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “ I never spoke of this 
to any save David,—David and his mastet 
Dario Cayalli; but the thought is often in my 
mind how our great-grandfather Cosmo, the 
reputed necromancer, was so deyilishly cruel 
to his wife Mariota that maybe the sins of the 
fathers are to be yisited on the children even 
to the third and fourth generation, and there- 
fore has our love been fruitless. Yet David 
says my fears are phantoms bred of fever.” 

Mariota withdrew her hand and seated her- 
self on a Iow stool close by the fire. 

“ Tell me,” she said, “ what was the story of 
the Lady Mariota; how was her husband 
cruel ? ” 

“ In its entirety the story is too grim and 
tragic for your ears,” said Ludoyick. “ She 
loyed another, but old Cosmo by his necro- 
mancies took her against her will; and then 
tormented her. Heayen had pity ; and she 
died within the year. Her one child was our 
grandfather, the second Cosmo, who married 
his distant kinswoman, Yiolante of the Cor- 
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sinis. He was dead of a strange disea.se yeafs 
before you or I were bom. They say he was 
stately and gracious, but pitiless as steel. His 
wife liyed with him most unhappily; and 
drooped and pined at Rusco for lack of the 
Italian sunshine; and still morę she pined in 
hunger for love and joy, wliich are the birth- 
right of each woman dowered with beauty.” 

Mariota gazed at him with wide-open eyes; 
had he not been her husband she could almost 
have lovcd him for the sympathy and pity with 
which he spoke of these dead sorrows. 

“ Tell me,” she said, " why was our grand- 
father thus evil and unioving ? ” 

Ludovick stirred uneasily and sighed. ££ The 
poison was in his blood. When you remember 
that he was begotten of deviłish lust, and con- 
ceived in horror-stricken loathing, can you 
wonder that his mind was marred and warped 
and there was neither love nor mercy in his 
naturę ? ” 

Ludovick shut his eyes as if exhausted, and 
Lady Rusco drew cioser to the fire. There was 
a long siłence. 

“ Mariota,” said her husband at last, ££ come 
to me here. Kneel beside my bed and pray 
that before this time next Martinmas, we may 
have broken the evii spell.” 

Mariota rosę to her feet. ££ How should we 
break it ? ” she said brcathlessly, and put both 
hands up to the jewel on her breast. 

“ If we could but have a child ” said Ludo- 
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! ? ng ™ n S> I coułd be thus 
rewarded then there would be no man In 
Scotland happier. Pray for this, my Dearest • 
your heart is so pure that your prayers will ńv 
to Heawen on wings,-eyen though minę may 
be J e # £ d down by earthly longing.” 

_ Mariota sank on her knees and hid ber face. 
ne relt as lf ber soul were drowning in great 
waves of anguish. Her own deep overwhelm- 
lng love for David, while it madę her shrink 
rom her husband, yet madę her pity him as she 
never before had pitied. His entire and un- 
questiomng trust brought tears of self-reproach 
mto her burning eyes. She almost wished that 
she had never known Dayid; then perhaps 
she might have been content to love and be 
loyed by Ludovick, and to be mother of his 
child. 


She kept her face hidden and strove to see a 
way to break through the tangled web which 
every moment wound its meshes morę and 
morę closely round her; a web of Fate, irre- 
vocable, cruel, and relentless. The thought 
passed through her mind that many women 
borę children for husbands whom they coułd 
not loye \ and why should she expect to escape 
a common lot, a lot in truth so common that 
even the women themselves scarcely dared cali 
it tragic ? 

At this moment Ludoyick put out his hand 
and laid it on her head. 

She shrank from his touch, and her remorse 
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changed to an involuntary but poignant 
reyulsion. 

But he, intent on his own strong emotions, 
belieyed she trembled only from fear lest 
Mcarcn might still be deaf to all entreaties. 
Nor did she speak to undeceive him. She 
thought she drank the cup of bitterness to the 
dregs that night when David had left her to 
despair. But now the conyiction weighed upon 



CHAPTER XVII 

tTHE CHARM 

* cou ^ ^e done ? This was the ques~ 

tioti Mariota asked herself incessantly. Passiye 
endurance, slie felt, would be the road to 
madness. 

Seyeral times the impulse came over her to 
ten Ludoyick the entire truth; to thtow her- 
self upon his mercy; to beg him to restrain his 
passionate caresses. 

But then she reminded herself that iti the eyes 
of the world and of the law and of the Church, 
she was as absolutely his possession as if he had 
bought her and paid for her in the market. 
How should she tell him the only hope she 
might feel affection for him would be if he 
could forego those rights which had become a 
torment to her. 

Sometimes she felt an almost ferocious 
detestation and disdain of the perpetual subter- 
fuges she was constrained to practise. 
yShe did not grow accustomed to her posi- 
tion; nor did the image of the absent become 
blurred. 

Had she herself chosen Ludoyick she would 
readily haye admitted that there might be some 

K 2 
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reasonable obligation to be faithful to him. 
But she could see no virtue in fidelity to a love 
which was no love ; and she chafed at a bond 
madę for lier by others while she was still a 
child. Her universe now started and ended 
with David; no generał ław or principle 
carried conviction. She fełt łike a prisoner, 
chafing and fretting to escape ; and, as the days 
dragged on, she grew morę and morę rebełlious 
against the constraining bonds. 

Yet ałl the while her voice was gentłe and 
unruffłed; her face was calm; and no one 
observed or cven faintły suspected the troubłe 
gnawing at the roots of her life. 

***<•» 

It happened one forenoon that Ludovick 
set out to ride to Dumfries, there to confer on 
estate affairs with a remote but wealthy kins- 
man ; and during his brief absence—only two 
days and nights—Mariota matured and carried 
out a plan which some little while before had 
come into her mind. It had presented itself in 
alternations of attraction and repulsion, for it 
necessitated a secret visit to “ Mad Ełspeth,” 
the very sight of whom had formerly chilled 
her with instinctive terrors. 

But misery, which makes a weak soul abject, 
madę Mariota bołd. And yet she was not 
without caution even in her daring; it must 
be in disguise she would go to Elspeth; for 
she meant to buy a charm, as if she were a 
village girl imperilling her soul hereafter to 
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^ve hcrseif from present shame and scandai. 
Manota, m her long days of tumultuous yet 
vmd thought, had come to fear that if once 
she knew herself about to be mother of a child 
some mstinct of compassion would interyene 
to keep her from forsaking it; and the heir 
udcmck so craved would be thus a means of 
nveting her fetters morę irrevocably. But if 
she were childless, might not the day come 
when Ludovick would be prevailed upon to 
get the marriage declared void ? This, at least 
was the outcome of her tiring her eyes over 
some_ ponderous folios in the bookroom 
especially a Compleat Bisiory of ihe Humań 
Karę which advocated with considerable 
emphasis that after a stated period each childless 
marriage should be legally dissolved. 

If Ludovick would see this some day as a 
reasonable act, then he could wed again, and 
Mariota at last might win her perfect joy’with 
David. It was, she persuaded herself, David’s 
Stern loyalty to Ludoyick which stood between 
her and the realisation of her hopes. It could 
not be that David would for eyer hołd so aloof 
from her, If in her love there were no stigma 
of dishonour, he would love her in the futurę 
as he had loved her in the distant past. 
r He had forgotten that deep-buried and yet 
liying past; but she would bring it back to 
him; and the time would come when she would 
hear from his lips the joyous words, “ I loye 
you/’ 
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With such thoughts as these did she struggle 
to conquer and put to flight the hopelessness 
which for a whilc had threatened to engulf 
her. 


The sun had set, veiled in heavy clouds; 
the mist was rolling up from the sea, and a 
peasant woman was scen making her way 
swiftly yet cautiously along the rough footpath 
which led to Tlspetlfs lonely cottage. 

The woman looked ncither to the right nor 
left, nor did she pause in her walk, until she 
reached the door of the miserable hut. 

Her heart was beating violently, and as she 
tirled at the pin her courage almost deserted 
her. So acute her sudden fright that for a 
moment she felt her limbs trembling. 

And yet the only person who had seen her 
was the village idiot. She was cłosely wrapped 
in a large plaid. Never would anyone suspect 
that she. Lady Rusco, would condescend to 
confer secretly with poor ołd wretched Elspeth 
whom she had always abhorred. 

She waited, breathłess ; and still there was 
no answer. 

Another spasm of fear shot through her 
from head to foot; but this attack of terror 
was succeeded by a flash of resolution. 

The door was not closely shut; she pushed 
it, and it opened. 

A fiire was spluttering and cradding; and 
in the fitful light the bent ill-shapen form of 
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Elspeth appeared even morę sinister th<m 
Mariota had expected. 

The old woman was bowed down over a 
pot which steamed and bubbled while she 
stirred it with a wooden spoon. 

It was her evening’s supper : but to Mariota 
it appeared a witclTs cauldron, and she felt a 
thrill of horror. Her impulse was to tum and 
run home again. But with a struggle she over- 
came her fears. 

“ Gude-e’en to ye Mither,” she said, drawing 
her plaid morę closely round her; and though 
Elspeth was hard of hearing, the elear voice 
penetrated to her, and she glanced up quickly. 

“Eh, eh,” she grunted; and Mariota, 
emboldened to carry her business to the end, 
stepped back to shut the door, and then spoke 
again. 

“ Ifs yersel’ can aid me, Mither Elspeth,” 
she said, “ yersel’ and nane ither.” 

Old Elspeth started, and peered at her; 
then stretched out a skinny hand and drew her 
towards the hearth. 

“ Sit ye doon, ma lass,” she croaked; and 
Mariota seated herself on a three-legged stool. 
The firelight flickered on her face; Elspeth 
watched her silently. 

The silence grew so oppressiye that Mariota 
in a moment broke it. “ Help me, gude 
Mither,” she pleaded; “ help a lassie in sair 
dule.” 

“ It’s no a love potion ye’re after,” said old 
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Elspeth in a wheedling tonę, “ yer twa bright 
eyne wad cast a spełl niair strang than ony I 
can gie ye.” 

Mariota felt herself blushing hotly. She 
drew' back Into the shadow. 

“ Gin it’s no a Iuv potion,” whined Elspeth, 
“ what then wad ye seek the nicht ? ” 

Mariota clasped her hands. “ Ye ken the 
ballad o 5 the witch wife and Sir Randabs 
Leddy,” she said. “ Do now for me in kind- 
ness what the witch in rnalice did to the sweet 
bonnie leddy.” 

Elspeth stared; then laughed a cackling 
laugh. Half blind as she was, 'she had even at a 
first glance recognised Lady Rusco, whose vivid 
beauty and dignity of carriage it was not easy 
to disguise. 

The situation gave Elspeth an unholy 
satisfaction, and, with considerable guile, she 
set herself to play the part assigned to her. 

“ Eh, eh, pnir lass,” she said", “ ye wad enjoy 
yer luv’, yet ye wadna brave the reckonin’. 
Fine ken I what ye would hae.” 

Mariota’s checks flamed crimson ; for some- 
thing in the woman’s voice renewed all her 
apprehensions. 

“ tląc ye no a wec bit siłler ? ” Elspeth 
wheedled, and Mariota quickly bethought that 
to part readily with money would be ineon- 
sistcnt with her supposcd peasant character. 

“ I’m a puir lassie,” she said. “ Twa baw- 
bees is juist a’ I can gie ye.” 
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Elspeth laughed her wheezing łaugh. “ Come 
to me the mora wi’ a bit siłler,” she said. 

“Na, na,” protested Mariota firmly. 
“ Siller’s no for you or me. Gie me the chaiim 
the nicht” ; and she held out her copper coins. 

Elspeth madę no answer, but pondered. 

That Lady Rusco did not know all her ante- 
cedents she felt fairly surę. Old Gibbie, 
Rusco’s most trusted servant knew; but he, 
when he so pleased, had the gift of secrecy and 
silence. Sixty years ago Laird Cosmo—of 
necromantic famę—had chosen Elspeth to aid 
him in some strange alchemical transmutation 
for which the presence of a pure maid was 
essential. Day after day she had been shown 
by Gibbie up to the high lonely tower where 
the wizard-Laird sat throned among books, 
phials and alembics. 

But the time had come when the handsome 
son of the Laird disquahfied her for the róle 
of stainless purity. And the Laird—seeing the 
yices of his youth renewed in his own off- 
spring—banished the boy to Italy. 

From Italy young Cosmo brought back an 
outlandish wife by whom he had two children, 
Cosmo and Ludovick, progenitors respectively 
of Rusco the present Laird, and of his Lady. 

Old Elspeth rocked herself to and fro and 
groaned. The foreign Lady Rusco, with her 
strange exotic beauty, had been noted for hair 
of brilliant auburn, plaited and braided in great 
bands above her iyory-white brow. 
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Elspeth had hated her, and cursed het; and 
she had drooped, pined and died. 

The living Lady Rusco kept her plaid over 
her head, but Elspeth was seized with a 
sudden curiosity to know the colour of her 
hair. 

“ Tak doon yer plaid,” she said, “ and gie 
me ane o’ yer hairs.” 

Mariota hesitated. 

“ i canna mak’ the chairm if ye’ll no gie me 
ane hair o’ yer heid,” said Elspeth. 

Mariota did not drop her plaid. She put her 
hand up under it and drew out one long 
shining hair. 

Elspeth clutched it eagerly, peered at it, 
laughed her jarring laugh, and snapped the 
hair in two. One piece she dabbled in the pot 
over thejire^the other she twisted round her 
gnarled first finger. 

Mariota, frightened yet fascinated, watched 
her. 

“Shut yer eyne,” said Elspeth; “ dinna 
open them. The chairm is naught if ye’ll no 
do the wise wumman’s biddinh” 

Mariota shuddered and covered her eyes 
with both her hands. 

Then Elspeth in her quavering voice chanted 
an Incantation, the very sound of which turned 
Mariota cold with terror. She could not 
distinguish one word from another, but her 
vivid fancy pictured demons thronging round 
the witch in hideous merriment. 
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Another moment and she felt that she 
would simek aloud. 

“ Open yer bonnie eyne,” said Elspeth. 

Lady Rusco lowered her hands and looked 
up. 

The fire had sulked and sunk; the cottage 
was almost in darkness. 

Outside the wind wailed dismally, and 
Mariota shivered as the witch put into her 
trembhng hand an object which appeated like 
a smali pea enclosed in a cotton bag. 

“ Cherish it mom and nicht,” crooned 
Elspeth ; “ hide it frae mortal eyne ; and pray 
ye nae mair to God. Say to yersel’ ‘ the Deil 
keep me/ and ye’ll no hae ony bairn. Beauty 
fades and luv’s a snare; but ye can tak’ yer 
fili o’ luv-” 

The old woman’s voice broke ; her hate of 
all the blood of Rusco almost choked her. 

She opened the door. “ Gude-e’en to ye,” 
she said. 

“ Gude-e’en,” faltered Mariota; and, hold¬ 
ing her plaid secure, she turned and ran Hke 
a hare chased by the hunters. 

Then old Elspeth fełl into a wheezy 
paroxysm of malicious laughter. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A HASTY WORD 

When Rusco returned from his visit to 
Dumfries, he found his wife seated beside a 
fire in thc bookroom where the wizard Laird’s 
foreign tomes were carefuily presetyed. Open 
on her knee was a Florentine illuminated 
manuscript with astrologicał charts and 
zodiacal signs. 

Ludovick frowned. He disliked the ances- 
tral books, especially all those in the Italian 
tongues; _ and yet it seemed ill-tempered to 
spoił Mariota’s pleasure in the pictures ; so he 
sat on the opposite chair and watched her. 

She was clad in velvet, the colour of the 
sky on a stany night. To Ludovick her 
beauty seemed angellc. In her eyes he read 
love; in her pallor, purity; in her silence, 
peace and contentment; and her outward 
serenity and calm aliured him as potently as 
if he were seeing her now for the first 
time. 

“ If I had all the world to choose from— 
Queens on their thrones, beauties of every 
realm and climate,” he said, “ I would choose 
you, my Mariota.” 
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Lady Rusco’s heart sank; she wanted Mm 
to weary of het, not to worsMp her. But 
she smiled indulgently; and Ludovick, en- 
couraged by her graciousness, began to talk 
of David Arnot’s reassutance as to the hope 
of heirs. 

“ It is to David,” he said in conclusion, 
“ that I owe my health and my life.” 

Mariota felt that not only would she need 
to break Ludovick of what she classed as Ms 
infatuation for her, but loosen the bond of 
friendship between Mm and David. 

“ Truły,” she said, “ I grow jealous of tMs 
Doctor Arnot. You so praise him that 
although I see his merits and truły value Ms 
seryices as a physician and cliirurgeon, yet I 
feel you lift Mm out of Ms station when you 
regard Mm as if Ms cures were those of a 
magician.” 

“ Not magie,” argued Ludovick, “ but 
wondrous skill, patience, and almost womanly 
tendemess.” 

“ I hke men to be manły,” said Mariota; 
and an imp of reekłessness entered into her. 
“ I revere Ms yirtues, and were I sick I would 
send for him in preference to another. But 
whereas I prize him in reasonable degree, you 
make an idol of Mm.” 

Her heart was beating fast; surely, if she 
talked thus, Ludoyick would never suspect 
that David was in truth her god and idol. 
So, after a pause, she spoke again, in the same 
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careless, ałmost condcsccnding, tonę, “ When 
I have seen you hanging on the doctofs 
every word, watching hmkwith open admira- 
tion, deferring_to his judgment, and forgetting 
the passage of time in his good company, 
I wondered if he were holding you by a 
spell.” 3 

Ludovick rosc and took three rapid strides 
across to where she sat. He put his hands on 
her shouldcrs and gazed down at her. 

A spell,” he said, u a spell ? What mean 
you ? ” 

His yoice was peremptory and harsh. 

Mariota bcgan to feel aggrieved and irri- 
tated. “ I mcan that which I say,” she 
answered obstinately. 

Ludovick rcleascd her shoulders and flung 
himself with a jerk into his chair. 

“ When you say a spell,” he asked, “ deem 
you that he cured me by ways other than those 
of lawfuł science ? ” 

“ Truły,” said Mariota; “ He worked a 
charm upon you ; and you easily bełieved that 
he could cure every pang or pain. He was 
wont to quote from the works of a necro- 
mancer a saying as to the will being the master, 
and the body the mere tooł; and it follows 
that if his will controlled yours, he was your 
master.” 

Ludovick frowned again. He did not like 
the notion of a master. And Mariota—believ- 
ing she had sown a seed which woułd p-row 
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and bear fruit precisely as ber own will should 
prompt, went on morę rashly than her custom. 

“ Why may I not say that Doctor Arnot 
leamt from the Paduan sagę some of the 
mysteries of the black art. Could he not read 
and understand all these books which neither 
you nor I can fathom ? ” 

Ludoyick stared. “ Surely you do not mean 
he is himself a warlock ? ” 

Then came upon Mariota suddenly an echo 
of the strange emotion she liad felt the terrible 
night when David had resisted her. Had it 
not been some magie spell which gave him 
power to check her passion and control her 
into silence ? For the first time she felt an 
element of anger marring her love. It went to 
her head like an intoxicating winę, and the 
room seemed to reel around her. 

“ Yea,” she exclaimed. “ He is assuredly a 
master of magie.” 

“ O God have mercy,” said Ludoyick ; and 
the tonę of his voice sobered Mariota. 

In an instant she knew she had oyershot the 
mark. Lud'ovick’s face was stem and drawn, 
and he looked at her with eyes in which she 
saw all his old fears. 

“ Forgiye me,” she said, “ I have spoken 
but at random. I cannot weigh each word 
as if I were our cousin at the Court of 
Session.” 

“ But you said magie—necromancy,” per- 
sisted Ludoyick. 



A Hasty Word 

Mariota laughed mirthlessly. “ Did I so 
say ? ’Twas only a hasty word.” 

But Ludovick’s espression did not change; 
rather it hardened. 

“ Necromancy,” he said again ; “ necro- 
mancy—O, my God ! ” 



CHAPTER XIX 

RETRIBUTION 

Lady Rusco sat before her mirror while her 
tire-maid brushed out the luxuriant masses 
of lier hair. 

It was a wild wet night in winter; the 
Windows had been shuttered and the cuttains 
drawn to duli the roaring of the wind, the 
plashing of the heavy rain, the groaning of 
patriarchal trees. 

Lady Rusco gazed into the mirror with 
fixed staring eyes, but it was not her own 
reflection she was watching. With the inner 
sight of memory and strong imagination she 
was seeing David Amot; and his face— 
serene and calm, master of himself and of his 
fate—inspired her with fervent admiration, 
such as quivered, throbbed, and butned into 
an intense longing. 

“ Go,” she said to the woman. £i Good- 
night. My hair is brushed enough.” 

“ But, Leddy Rusco, it’s no braided.” 

“ No matter,” said Mariota, “ I would sleep 
now.” 

She felt she could endure no human 
presence; to be alone—alone with her dream- 
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vision of an agony and ecstasy beyond the 
power of expression—this was her crying 
need. 

She went to the window, drew back the 
curtain and unbarred the shutter. A blast of 
wind rushed in upon her, lifting the heavy 
masses of her hair; and the storm swirled 
against the castle walls like waves lashing the 
sides of a great ship. On such a night it was 
that David had resisted her, resisted such 
impassioned pleadings that she marvelled how 
mere flesh and blood could have withstood 
them. 

Then she suddenly recalled how she had 
heard that alchemists and necromancers were 
invulnerable to the love of wotnan, loving 
instead strange creatures born of fire and air, 
unseen to all eyes but their own; but for them 
incamate, yisible, and exquisitely beautiful. 

Could it be possible that David was, in truth, 
a necromancer, and that he layished on a 
creature of this syren race the love he 
refused to her ? So hideous a thought struck 
terror into her soul; her blood seemed 
turned to ice, her heart froze in her breast; 
it was as if she were drowning in a sea of 
horror, and the roaring of the wind was as 
the whirling of waves that sucked her down. 

“ Mariota,” said a yoice behind her, a yoice 
hoarse and unfamiliar. 

She looked round, shuddering, and there in 
the doorway stood Ludoyick ; but a Ludovick 
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so stem and strange that she gazed on łiim in 
an astonished silence. 

Her first thought was, had he learnt the 
truth about her love of David Arnot, and, like 
the husband in the ancient ballad, was he 
about to make her expiate by death the sin 
she sinned in her heart ? 

The sense of actual danger dispelled all 
visionary terrors. Sinful she might be, but 
she was not a coward; so she went over to 
where the lights shone brightest. Seating 
herself in a throne-like chair, she folded her 
hands and sat waiting the dire accusation. 

Ludovick shut the door, and drew and 
fastened the heavy bolts. 

Then he came forward with long uneven 
strides, and, as the light flared fuli on his face, 
she saw that it was ashen pale. 

Instinctiveły she rosę to meet him; and 
then to her amazement he seized her in his 
arms and crushed her in a fierce embrace, 
holding her with an iron grip. 

“ Mariota,” he said hoarsely, “ Mariota, but 
for you I should pray God for death. In you— 
you alone, do I find happiness. Happiness ! 
Great Heaven, how can I speak of happiness ? ” 

He released her from his arms and stood 
back against the wali. 

“ Oh, how beautiful you are, how beauti- 
ful! ” he murmured, devouring her with his 
eyes. 

She shivered. “ Shut the windo w, Ludo- 
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vick,” she asked; and sank down again into 
her chair. He knew nothing and he trusted 
her; the danger was past; and yet she felt 
afraid of some unseen unknown horror. 

Obediently he barred the shutter; and the 
roar of the wind sunk to a Iow moan. 

“Mariota,” he said, in the harsh voice 
which had startled her, “ you spoke the truth, 
the damnable truth; he is a warlock—David 
Arnot—an instrument of Satan; and I have 
sinned a black desperate sin in trusting him. 
Of what avail to cure my body of its pangs if 
at the price of punishment in Heli fire ? ” 

Ludovick groaned aloud. “I loved him 
better than a brother. He seemed the incama- 
tion of nobleness. Such is the potent magie 
of the Devil, he can make his servants seem 
saints of God. O, Dawid, David ! ” 

Mariota looked at him astounded. It was 
as if he had gone mad. She rosę and laid her 
hand soothingly on his arm. “ Hush,” she 
said, “ Dawid is no warlock. I spoke but in a 
fit of anger ; I was jealous of him. Why did 
you heed me ? ” 

Ludovick looked down at her with 
anguished gazę. 

“ Alas, Beloved, you spoke morę truły than 
you knew. My eyes are opened. I have seen 
young Marbrack. He is retumed now from 
Bologna. He knew David Arnot; knew 
him for a warlock. He has seen him in Padua 
with his familiar, an evil spirit in the likeness 
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of a cat. The veiy children in the Street cried 
out against him as a wizard, a necromancer.” 

“ Mungo was ever a liar,” said Mariota, 
trembling with sudden furious ragę. “ How 
dare he slander David ? I spoke in jest; he— 
if I mistake not—from deliberate malice. I 
hate Mungo.” 

Ludovick looked at her sorrowfuliy; he 
had not Iistened. 

“ Mariota,” he said, “ you know how our 
great-grandfather spent all his youth in Italy, 
hving a wild and sinful hfe, and then came 
back to Rusco, broken in health and spirit, 
only to die of that strange incurable disease 
which killed my father and grandfather.” 

“ Yes, yes,” assented Mariota. “ What has 
this to do with Dayid Arnot ? ” 

“ Hearken. You know that our great- 
grandfather was the first Corsane to die in his 
bed of wasting sickness. Our earher forbears 
died in battle, whether by sea or land; in 
Tuscany ’tis said one died by a poisoned 
rapier; but never came that fell mysterious 
sickness till old Cosmo brought it.” 

Mariota sighed impatientły. “This is a 
well-wom tale,” she said. “ I am aweary. 
May I not sleep ? ” 

Ludovick clutched her hand and held it in 
a grip that hurt her. His lips were pale. 

“ That siclmess,” he said, “ was laid upon 
Laird Cosmo by a necromancer: a mighty 
wizard whose secrets he had leamt and 
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threatened to disclose. And with the sickness 
was the curse that he and his posterity should 
die each one in agony, calling in vain upon 
God. You know well how my father died.” 

Ludovick shuddered. “Know you, Mari- 
ota, such disease as is cteated by a necro- 
mancer is utterly incurable saye only by the 
att of necromancy. No doctor could have 
healed me; nonę but a wizard by the aid of 
Satan.” 

“ Mungo told you this ? ” said Mariota. 

Her husband bowed his head in speechless 
misery. 

Mariota, even as a child, had always resented 
Mungo’s sinister influence oyer Ludovick. 
Her face grew scornful. 

“ For my part,” she said, “ I credit not the 
Devil with such po wers. Has God Almighty 
abdicated that you think the Devil rules the 
World ? ” 

“ Hush,” said Ludovick; “ there is yet 
morę. Mis said in Italy that this foul warlock 
—he who ruined Cosmo’s soul and body— 
prophesied that the curse should last one 
hundred years, and then the very name 
Corsane of Rusco be wiped out from Scotland. 
And therefore am I childless.” 

Mariota gazed at him in horror. To 
alienate him from David had been her delibe- 
rate purpose; but never in her wildest dreams 
had she foreseen such hideous complication of 
ideas as now obsessed him. His sudden frenzy 
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of terror appeared to her not onły hateful but 
even contemptible; yet to argue with Mm 
was futile in Ms present mood. In the morning 
she woułd reason with him. Meantime she 
had no weapons but reserye, self-control and 
patience. 

In the morning, too, she would inyoke Lord 
Marbrack to shut Ms son Mungo’s mouth and 
stop these ancient scandals. Also she would 
send warning to David, though how as yet 
she knew not. 

The wind had died down, and in the castle 
now there was a deatloly stillness. The fire 
upon the hearth had sunk to a heap of ashes ; 
the candles had burnt Iow. Dawn was near; 
the dawn of a day fraught with peril. 

“ Ludovick,” said Mariota, “ my head whirls 
with the strangeness of these tMngs you 
have been saying. I must lie down and 
sleep.” 

Ludoyick released her hand, and drew back 
the bed curtains. 

ec Sleep if you can,” he said ; “ I cannot. I 
will go pray; pray God to tum His anger 
from us and to grant us His forgiyeness. 
Mungo says traffic with a warlock is the 
unforgivabłe sin. Yet if we could have a son, 
then I would know we are forgiyen and the 
curse broken. If I stifłe my liking for David, 
if I never see him, never speak of him again, 
God may have pity.” 

Mariota put her hand up to her breast and 
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felt for the precious amulet. Her fingers closed 
on it eagerly, almost convulsively. 

“ I must słeep now,” she repeated ; “ Ludo- 
vick, put out the lights.” 

And then, at last, darkness mercifully 
shrouded her. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE DREAM AND THE REALITY 

With wide-open eyes Mariota lay tearless 
and motionless. The stratagem which was to 
have pierced through the barrier between her- 
sełf and David seemed to have built that 
barrier anew; built it morę firmly and irre- 
vocably ; dooming her to walk in a łabyrinth 
of subterfuge and secret shame. 

Neither her reason nor imagination pointed 
any way out of the Heli that she had madę by 
her own actions. 

But even in this estremity of anguish she was 
not cowardly; she did not seek to put the 
blame on Ludovick or David; nor upon 
Mungo. She accepted it herseif, seeing with 
sudden and appalung cleamess that her hus- 
band’s horrible conyictions—bitter, perverse 
and fantastic as they seemed—were but her 
own words literally interpreted and pressed to 
ultimate conclusions which though hideous 
were logical. 

The morę she faced the results of her words, 
the morę she realised she was powerless. She 
could not warn David; she could not appeal 
to Lord Marbrack, nor enter into argument 
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with Mungo; nor could she possibly confess 
to her husband. 

There was only one expedient; to liide her 
breaking heart and tortured spirit, soothe 
Ludovick into forgetfulness, laugh airily at 
Mungo when she met him, and play the part 
of a happy contented wife so skilfully that 
Ludoyick would have no thought except for 
her. 

But even as she madę this resolution her 
spirit and her flesh rebelled. Mingled with 
pity for her husband, she felt an increasing and 
ever morę acute repugnance to him; and 
blended with this agonised repugnance was 
the poignant consciousness how unreseryedly 
she could have given herself to love and be 
loved by David, if David had not sent her into 
outer darkness. 

There came upon her a gleam of hope which 
seemed like inspiration. She would wait. 
Such love as hers could not be destined to 
consume to ashes ; rather would she tend the 
flame and keep it like an ever-shining lamp in 
the rlark prison of her life, until at last the time 
might come to break through the bars. 

Then it seemed to her she slept; and 
wakened in the depths of a forest ona hot still 
day. Only a few slanting shafts of light came 
in between the branches of the elms and 
ancient oaks which spread their gigantic roots 
as if to live for ever. 

Thprp wss a breathless hush. broken by the 
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sweet fluting of a bird ; and Matiota felt her 
heart fluttet and leap and beat itself against het 
breast, like a lark imprisoned, striving to fly 
out beyond bats into perfect freedom. 

In that moment she knew that he was coming 
near, her first and last and only love,—the 
noble Roman who had David Amot’s face and 
David Amot’s soul. He was her life, her 
reality. Ali else was shadow, mockery, de- 
lusion; and she had walked too long among 
the shadows. No w henceforth she would have 
sunlight and happiness. 

She closed her eyes, and trembled in the 
intensity of joyous anticipation. 

Then came a thunderbolt and smote her into 
icy darkness. 

A bitter wind błew in upon her, seeming to 
freeze her yery soul; and a hand which madę 
her gasp and shudder was pressed against her 
quivering bosom. 

She opened her eyes and found herself m her 
own room at Rusco, her husband bending oyer 
her. In the grey ghosdy light of the winter 
moming, his face haggard with sleeplessness, 
pale with silent grief, he seemed to her sinister, 
terrible, eyen strange. 

She shivered. 

Then he spoke. “ Mariota, forgive me ; I 
was cruel to burden you with my misery last 
night. I now am master of myself. We will 
make a compact to forget the past; never will 
I speak of David. I will biot the memory of 
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him out o£ my mind and heart, and then our 
merciful God may pardon me for my un- 
witting traffic with a necromancer. You it is 
who saved me. From nonę other could I have 
taken a warning so harsh, so utterly repugnant. 
Only for love of you,—you, my wife, minę 
etemally—could I have renounced my friend, 
whom I so madly trusted,—trusted, in my folly, 
as if he were the noblest and best of living 
human creatures. And now, my Dearest, 
comfort me; for to cast off David has been 
like tearing my very soul in twain. I am a 
coward, a sinner, a thickhead ; and for a włiile 
my flesh blinded my spirit. Because David 5 s 
art could give me relief from pain, because he 
seemed to radiate a mystic healing, I thought 
he was a messenger of Heayen. You opened 
my eyes, and revealed to me that he is from 
Heli. Now and for ever I renounce him.” 



CHAPTER XXI 


DOCTOR CRACKENTHORPE PRESCRIBES 

In the early spring, one cold grey day. Lady 
Rusco sat at dinner with her husband. 

He ate heartily and talked meanwhile, casual 
talk about his horses and his hounds, his new 
white hawks from Morway, and the mating of 
his Spanish merlin. 

Mariota listened wearily; one moment his 
voice seemed to her sliarp like a knife; another 
moment it came muffled as if from far away. 

“ O hush ! ” she said at last, “ hsten to the 
wind, how it moans ! I hate these April 
storms, they seem morę cruel than the winter 
tempests, because they come when we are tired 
of longing for the sunshine.” 

Ludovick looked at her intently. Something 
in the tonę of her voice perturbed him, and he 
noticed that she was pale and listless. She 
lowered her eyes, and lapsed into silence. It 
was smali blame to Ludovick he did not under- 
stand her; she herself could not have put in 
words her utter misery of mind and body. 

She had scoffed at other women’s ills ; she 
prided herself she seldom suffered from a head- 
ache, never swooned and never needed a 
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physician. But now het back ached and her 
head throbbed till she could haye wept. 

Her food she left untasted ; and when she 
dfank the French winę which had been poured 
for her into a silver goblet, it seemed noxiousIy 
bitter. 1 

The wind, blowing from the sea, sent puffs 
of smoke into the room. The acrid fumes— 
blended with smells of roast venison—dis- 
gusted Mariota, and she felt as if she must soon 
suffocate unless she could breathe purer air 
fhy do you not eat ? ” asked Ludoyićk, 
who had been watching her. 

“ Because I am not hungry.” 

“ Must I cut the meat on your piąte and feed 
you like an infant,” he retorted, smiling 
Assuredly I shall not let you fast while I dineT 
For no apparent reason Mariota felt exa's- 
perated. 

I cannot eat, she said ; “ I beg you will 
not torment me.” 

Ludoyićk put down his knife and looked at 
her agam in perplexity. 

“ What is amiss ? ” he asked. 

. Nought is amiss,” said Mariota im- 
patiently. “ My head aches. I must rest. I 
shall be well in a few hours. I am never ill.” 

And she rosę abruptly and walked towards 
for h 0 ^ ^ jUc ^ ov ^ c ^ ^eluctantly opened 

He stood in the doorway till she was out of 
sight. 
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On reaching the solitude of her room she 
locked herself in ; then, falling upon her knees 
beside the bed, she hid her face and trembled 
and sobbed. It had come upon her over- 
whelmingly that all the rest of her life must 
drag on in this dreary fashion; ten years 
perhaps, or twenty, even thirty, of bondage to 
a man whose very presence had become 
repugnant to her, and whose demonstrations 
of affection now aroused in her a feeling of 
angry resentment close akin to loathing. 

With trembling fingers she felt beneath her 
dress for Mad Elspeth’s amulet which, safely 
hidden, was her defence and comfort; and as 
she grasped it, she thanked Heaven she was at 
least spared the pain and irony of giving heirs to 
the ill-fated husband whom she could never love. 

She dried her tears and then went over to 
the mirror ; but it brought her little comfort. 
With her eyełids swollen from weeping, her 
face pale and sullen, and her brow furrowed 
with the unaccustomed pain which throbbed 
and bumed behind it, she no longer seemed 
beautiful. 

As she looked dismayed on her own reflec- 
tion, shorn thus of its grace and brilliance, she 
was assailed by the same sickening faintness 
which had come upon her as she sat with 
Ludoyick at dinner. 

She struggłed to the window, flung it open 
to the chilly air, and gazed towards the 
Roman camp. 
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A rising mist yeiled the view beyond the 
river, but in imagination she saw the camp as 
it looked some eighteen months ago, the eyen- 
ing o£ het last ride with Doctor Amot. 

“ David, David,” she moaned, both hands 
pressed against her heart to try and still its 
wild tempestuous longing for his presence. 
The traveUer starying in the desert does not 
crave morę desperately for food than she 
yeamed to hear his voice, even if only for a 
moment. 

As she stood looking out she was starded 
by an impatient knock at the door. 

Irritated at being disturbed, she crossed the 
room and angrily shot back the bolts. 

The door was then pushed open by the hand 
of Ludovick. 

“ Mariota,” he said, “ I have sent for Doctor 
Crackenthorpe.” 

“ I am not ill,” retorted Mariota ; “ but I 
shall be if I am plagued by old Crackenthorpe. 
I hate him.” 

Nevertheless Doctor Crackenthorpe was 
sent to her, and Ludoyick impatiently and 
rather apprehensively awaited his opinion. 

The Httle man seemed morę than usually 
smug and rubicund as he came out of Lady 
Rusco’s room. He rubbed his hands together, 
looked coyly at the Laird, and emitted a loud 
purring noise. 

“ Weil ? ” said Rusco sharply. “ What of 
my Lady ? A mere passing ht of yapours ? ” 
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Doctot Gackenthorpe licked his lips and 
lopked at Rusco. “ No a passing fit,” said he 
with emphasis; “ in fact her Leddyship is 
likely—I may say she is cairtain—to require a 
long course o’ ma careful ministrations an’ 
medicaments.” 

Rusco swore under his breath. 

“ Oh you doctors! ” he grumbled. “ You 
seek less to cure than to dispose of your old 
stock of filthy mktures,—your dtied toads and 
spiders and the łike ! ” 

Doctor Crackenthorpe’s florid face grew 
redder with his righteous indignation. 

“ Laird,” he said reproachfully, “ an un- 
courteous greeting ye hae gi’en me for bringin’ 
ye the brawest news ye’ve heerd these nine year 
bypast.” 

“ Speak out,” said Rusco curtly; “ I have 
heard no news.” 

Doctor Crackenthorpe planted bofh hands 
on his gold-topped cane. 

“ I trust I mak’ plain that the Leddy Rusco,” 
he said pompously, “ is like to prove, as Holy 
Scripture phrases it, a fruitful vine. Gie thanks 
unto the Lord, O Laird! Blessed is he who 
hath his quiver fuli.” 

Ludovick tumed pale from sheer astonish- 
ment. Though he had waited years for this, 
it seemed sudden now. A wave of intense 
emotion swept over him; and without one 
otherword to the physician he hastened into 
his wife’s room. 
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“ Mariota, my Belov£d,” he said passionately 
“ at last, at last-” 

And he went towards her with his arms out- 
stretched, his eyes shining. 

But Mariota shrank back. 

Then, swaying blindly, she fell at his feet in 
a deep swoon. 



CHAPTER XXII 

LORD MARBRACK QUOTES SCRIPTURE 

“I assert and affirm that David Arnot, 
styling himsel’ physeecian and chirurgeon, is a 
dangerous warlock.” 

The voice of Mungo McKerlie, Younger of 
Marbrack, was at alł Times harsh and rever- 
berant; but as he spoke thus to his father, the 
President of the Court of Session, each word 
had the force of a blow. 

Lord Marbrack, habituaUy cautious in speech 
though swift in thought, looked at Mungo 
with that intentness which rnany men found 
disconcerting. 

His son, however, did not flinch; hate is 
able to assume the mask of justice ; and Mungo 
was a skilful hater. Hate was to him a lusurious 
emotion; without it, life had been flavourless 
to his palate. 

“ Fortunate I cam’ hame afore yon credulous 
fule Ludovick was dune to death. To me he 
owes the salyation o’ his siekły soul and body. 
Were he grateful enow, he should mak’ a Will 
and Testament to show that gin he die withoot 
heirs, he would bequeath to me the Tower and 
Fortalice and Manor Place o’ Rusco, and ałl the 
demesnes thereunto appertaining.” 
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Lord Marbrack frowned. Shrewd as he was 
at a bargain, keenly as he appreciated. materiał 
adyantages, Mungo’s open and excessive greed 
for money and power had often displeased 
him. 

“ It’s no for us to speir aboot Rusco’s Will 
and Testament,” he said firmly. “ Ye hae nae 
cali to covet ony kinsman’s estates ; the Lord 
provided ye wi’ a feyther nae sae ill blest i’ the 
gude gear o’ this wurld. As tae the ither 
matter, Fm laith to stir up the auld clavers 
aboot yon hoose o* Rusco and the Curse, and 
the warlock Laird who juist escapit burning. 
It’s ill jesting o’ ropes in the hoose o’ them that 
has had a parent hangit; and it’s ill to blether 
o’ warlocks to him wha had warlocks amang 
his ain forefeythers. Better pay the doctor a 
sum in gude red gowd to betak’ himsel’ to 
Padua. Better leave the Paduan foreigners to 
bum him, than draw Mariota and Ludovick 
into sic a hurlyburly. The Deil’s easier to raise 
than to lay ! ” 

Mungo drooped his eyelids. He saw his 
vengeance shpping away from him. In Padua, 
under the patronage of the princely House of 
Cavalli, Arnot would be only the morę power- 
ful. 

And yet the proposition of Lord Marbrack 
seemed reasonable. 

“ Best to conseeder,” said Mungo cautiously, 
seeing his parent’s frame of mind; “ conseeder, 
and pray the Lord’s ain hand to point the richt 
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way to chastise the warlock. We’ll gae cannily; 
mony be the pits the Deił dlgs for the godly ! ” 

And with this edifying utterance he rosę 
from his seat and shut his lips tightly lest he 
should be tempted to say morę than was yet 
judicious. 

The conyersation had taken place in Lord 
Marbrack’s house in Edinburgh; and Mungo 
walked out into the Canongate until he reached 
the Tolbooth. For a moment he stood looking 
fisedly at its sombre walls, and then he smiled 
to himself and showed his sharp teeth. Perse- 
cution was with him a fine art; he prided him- 
self he never forgaye a slight, but always 
ayenged it a hundredfold. Before the year was 
out he would have David Arnot lodged in one 
of these condemned cells ; and the strong arm 
of the Cavalli could not reach to Scotland. 

Moreover Mungo resolved so to płay his 
cards that not he but Ludoyick should seem 
the main accuser. AJready the poison worked 
in Ludovick; and now the seeds were sown 
in the brain of Lord Marbrack. 

Lord Marbrack, seriously perturbed by his 
son’s assertions, was both relieyed and em- 
barrassed when the Rusco courier brought a 
letter announcing the arrivał of Ludoyick in 
Edinburgh. 

Not two hours after the courier, Ludoyick 
himself came asking for a private conyersation. 

His face was haggard as if with estreme 
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fatigue; yet his eyes bespoke energy and 
resolution, and his first words were exultant. 

“ Wish me joy, my dear kinsman, for at last 
my hopes and prayers are answered—or like to 
be answered. Mariota-” 

He stopped abruptly, and looked round the 
room as if he feared to be oyerheard. 

“ God grant it may be a son,” he said; “ I 
have waited so long.” 

Lord Marbrack’s face beamed with sym- 
pathy: 

“ Ye bring the brawest tidings I’ve had this 
mony a day.” 

That the news would be less pleasing to 
Mungo, he was aware ; but his own affection 
for Ludovick and Mariota spoke clearly in his 
voice and manner. Ludovick for a moment 
felt almost gay. Then a chill depression and 
apprehension swept over him; and he shrank 
from what he felt he must say about David 
there and then. But he had a still morę acute 
shrinking from the yengeance of an angry God 
if he faltered; and so, in impetuous yet hesi- 
tating and broken sentences, he poured out the 
whole story; not always coherendy, for he 
was tom between his new horror of Amot and 
the old loving admiration; and even while 
accusing him most yehemently, he felt as if 
Dayid with his noble face and fearless eyes 
gazed in sad reproach and astonishment and 
almost tumed him from his purpose. 

So vivid was this sensation of David’s power 
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to hear and see from afar, that Ludoyick, 
stopping short in the midst of quoting Mariota’s 
words, buried his face in his hands. He stroye 
even to shut out the memory of this strange 
being who had seemed a messenger of light, 
but whom he now thought had been shown as 
a treachetous envoy ftom the powers of dark- 
ness. 

Lord Marbrack opened a łarge Bibie with 
clasps and comers of brass. Methodically he 
turned the pages to places where he kept ribbon 
markers : “ Jeremiah 27-29,” he muttered ; 
“ Furst Samuel 6, 2 ; and Second Chronicles 
33, 6 ; but I gae maist siccarly by Esodus 22, 
18, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ 
And see here, Deuteronomy 14,18, * There shalt 
not be found among you . . . an Enchanter 
or a Witch or a Charmer, or a Consulter with 
FamiHar Spirits, or a Wizard or a Necro- 
mancer. For all who do these things are an 
abomination to the Lord.’ ” 

He paused. “ The Holy Writ is verra plain; 
but the point to be established is whether the 
doctor falls undeniably into this category. 
Neyther you nor Mungo hae been bred to the 
law, and mebbee ye’re too precipitate. And 
though Mariota’s the bonniest wumman I’ve 
set eyne on, Fd no tak her whimsies as gospel.” 

“ But,” said Ludovick, “ it is not on Mariota’s 
sole opinion that I come to you. She grew 
frightened and retracted all her words and 
begged me to forget them. I would not have 
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her mentioned; she is so innocent, so ignorant 
of the wickedness o£ the world; and let us 
keep ker so. In her State any excitement or 
agitation may imperil all my hopes. But I have 
been reading, unknown to her, my great- 
grandfather’s_ books, and I find it estabhshed 
beyond question that necromancers have power 
to prevent conception. It is only sińce I cast 
off David for ever, and humbled myself in 
penitence before God, that my prayers for off- 
spring seem like to be fulfiUed. So long as 
David was treating me—even although he 
knew my wish for heirs, and bade me be of 
good cheer—Mariota never showed hopes of 
motherhood. But no sooner do I tell her I will 
never again see or speak to him, nor rely on 
any aid from him, than she conceives. It is as 
if by breaking away from him I by that very act 
have broken the evil spell.” 

“ H’m,” said Lord Marbrack. 

He had not a high opinion of Ludovick’s 
commonsense or power to discriminate the 
relatiye yalue of eyidence; and few things 
annoyed him morę than to be asked for a legał 
opinion out of Court. 

Moreoyer he was too much a man of the 
world not to be conscious that to bring the 
doctor to trial might expose Rusco to almost 
as much opprobrium for haying been deceiyed 
by a necromancer as credit for now denouncing 
the culprit. 

But Ludoyick, obsessed by the one idea, and 
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unbalanced by agitation and want of sleep, 
drummed impatiendy on the table with his 
fingers, and jerked his eyebrows up interro- 
gatively. 

Lord Marbrack was not pleased with his 
manner. 

“ Mind ye, I’ve no set eyne on the man,” he 
remarked testily; “ an’ Fil no be wheedled into 
foliowing you an’ Mungo blindfold; ye’re 
baith young, and ye’re baith fules, each in yer 
ain fashion. Afore ye tak’ ony steps it is but 
plain sense to hae clearer evidence.” 

The door swung open with a jerk and a 
groaning creak ; and in came Mungo. 

“ Eyidence,” he excłaimed in his most force- 
ful voice; “ Eyidence, Feyther ? Here is evi- 
dence! ” 

He held up in his right hand a roił of paper, 
and smiled exultandy, first at Lord Marbrack, 
then at Ludoyick. 

“ Ou aye,” he said. “ Documentary evi- 
dence. Gin ye’ll tak’ the time tae read it, ye’U 
see it’s evidence eno’ to bum the warlock’s 
body and send his soul to Heli. God be 
praised, ma puir Ludoyick, ye’re sayed! 
Manifold are the Lord’s mercies tae His chosen 
anes.” 




PART FIYE 


<c Włien from priyate appetite It is resoiyed 
a Creature shali be sacrificed, it is easie to pick 
up sticks enough, from any thicket whither It 
bath strayed, to make a Fire to offer It with.” 
—Thomas Tenison (1679). 




CHAPTER XXIII 


BY THE LAW OF THE LAND 

On the Isle of Inchmahome the Spanish 
chestnut trees had shed their golden leaves and 
stood gaunt and naked, stretching long droop- 
ing branches over the watehs edge. The hills 
encircling the Lakę had faded from glowlng 
autumn purple to the dreary brown so soon to 
be enshrouded in a winter mantle of snów. 
The sky was leaden, and upon the waters 
brooded that breathless silence in which is 
neither repose nor peace, but rather the threat 
of coming storm. 

In the ruined chapel of the wrecked and 
shattered Priory, David Amot stood where 
the high altar formerly had been; and, looking 
out through the broken traceries of the east 
window, he was oppressed by the gloom and 
desolation of the November landscape. 

There had been a happy period when times 
and seasons had been powerless to affect him; 
when the inner light of hope and shining 
aspiration had bumt steadily and clearly, 
irrespective of estemał happenings. But ever 
sińce the fatal Martinmas Eve of the previous 
year, when Lady Rusco cast aside alł reticence 
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and self-control, a dim depression pursued 
him. c 

It was not that he had fallen beneath het 
spell; not that he even for one moment 
mentally consented to link Lady Rusco with 
his own career now or henceforth. 

And yet her recklessness, her grief, and her 
storm-tossed words, had wakened in him a 
deep pity, which hovered near him and in 
moments of weariness gripped Hs mind and 
heart as lf with an icy hand. 

He searched his memory, wondering how or 
when he could have spoken so as to rouse in 
her the strange assumption that his spirit had 
loved hers and wooed her in some dim for- 
gotten^era. He could recall notliing he had 
said which might be so interpreted; and yet 
when now and then in dreams her sorrow- 
stricken face gazed reproachfrdly upon him he 
±elt a sharp remorse and a sense of poignant 
shame, for which in his waking hfe he could 
see no reason. 

Surely he was innocent. In vain did he 
search his consciousness for any passionate 
thought any disloyal wish, any careless look 
any selfish desire. And yet, though he had 
resisted her at the crucial moment, the picture 
ot that mght was branded upon his brain and 
came between him and his work. It forced his- 
tiioughts to tum towards the age-long mystery 
heinstinctwely sought to avoid : the mystery 
and tragedy of man and woman. So powerful 
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to torment each other; so helpless, it seemed, 
m tłie g ri P o£ inherited fatality; so blind and 
groping; yet afiame with longing for a happi- 
ness which neither, apparendy, could give the 
other,—such were Ludoyick and Matiota. 

Their pbscure yet significant life-drama 
obtruded itself morę and morę insistently upon 
David’s consciousness. The wailing of the 
wind, the ripple of the lakę, the fluting of a 
bird, the perfume of a flower, would often 
bring Mariota vividły before him, as if the 
winds and waters spoke with her voice. 

He did not love her. Even were there no 
Ludoyick in the world, even if she had been 
free as air or sunlight, free as elves and fairies 
of romance, she would not be the Mystical 
Beloyed whose spirit could be one with his, 
Cor unum, anima una.” 

tecalled how some of the ancient sages 
beheved soułs in the beginning had been 
created, long prior to earthly bodies, as dual 
bemgs, małe and female; the małe typifying 
Wisdom, the female Love. The blending of 
pure Love with selfless Wisdom had madę the 
perfect unity, the starry and celestiał harmony, 
even as that of angels in the highest Heaven. 
But this love, the yision of which had shone 
upon him through the sayings of Plato, 
Plotinus, and the sonowing yet vigojt0iis 
Empedocles, was something ttanquil, dmne, 
transcendent, connected in Bis thoughts not 
with visible imion o£ mottal man and woman 
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but rather with his sense o£ being an isolated 
esile on earth. 

The esile carries his great traditions into 
captivity, he ministers to the other prisoners ; 
and in the bondage of the flesh he cherishes the 
deep belief that long ago he was in very truth 
a divine being, a Son of God; and shall be 
dhdne again when at last his soul has learnt all 
its bitter lessons and has eamed its freedom. 

But in these thoughts Lady Rusco had no 
place. Rather she stood between him and his 
cherished vision of “ that Very Beauty 
Beauty inyisible, supreme, and everlasting. 

David came out and strolled towatds the 
water’s edge. The lakę was grey and glassy, 
the sky heavy and dark. 

The stillness, sinister, menacing, was as if 
peopled with brooding ptesences ; non-human 
entities which hated and resented the mental 
aspirations and spiritual hopes of struggling 
mankind, and would have gladly whelmed in 
chaos the hard-won ftuits of long centuries of 
toilsome ptogress. 

David walked up and down, his head bent 
forward, his thoughts remote from his sur- 
roundings. 

From the distance he heard across the silence 
a plash—plash; and he looked up to see a 
boat put off from the shore. 

Some guest or patient, he thought; and at 
once went into his room to see that all was 
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ready for the welcome of any suffering creature 
who might be seeking his aid. 

The sound of the oars eame closer ; and in 
the rhythm there was something ominous as 
a druid’s incantation. 

Then silence. 

Then the sound of voices ; the snapping of 
a branch ; footsteps ; a knocking at the door. 

Dayid had no reason for apprehension; and 
yet it was with reluctance he crossed the room 
and opened the door which he had shut only a 
few moments before. 

Opening it, he was confronted with faces 
lowering and coldly hostile. 

“ Your business ? ” he asked laconically. 

And the foremost of the group spoke' in a 
grating voice : “ David Arnot, Chirurgeon and 
Physician, I arrest you and declare you my 
prisoner.” 

Amot’s hand went instinctively to the place 
where a sword should have been. 

“ Under what law dare you arrest me ? ” he 
asked. 

And the reply came,—not swiftly, but with 
lingering dehberate emphasis : 

“ By the law of the land, I arrest you as a 
necromancer,” 



CHAPTER XXIV 


PASSING THE LOVE OE WOMAN 

The sky was rose-coloured and golden, and 
the air elear and sparkling, on the evening 
Doctor Arnot rode as a prisoner into the city 
of Edinburgh where he had worked so many 
o£ his most signal cures. 

Though the dirt of the streets, the smells and 
noises, seemed relatively morę repulsive after 
the stately tranquillity of Menteith, yet the 
setting sun cast a glamour over the grey stone 
houses; and to David this aftergłow seemed 
like a message of reassurance. 

Though he entered the city on a wretched 
broken-winded nag, with his arms bound to 
his sides, and his face unshaven,—for on the 
joumey His captors had refused him a razor,— 
and though głances of suspicion and scowling 
mistrust met him as he rode, yet he could see 
no reason for his arrest, and he was not 
seriously alarmed. He would contrive to send 
a message to Ludovick, who no doubt would 
quickly get him set free. The arrest, he 
thought, must be some foolish blunder of an 
ofScial busybody; but Ludovick, cousin to 
the Lord President of the Court of Session, 
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would have little difficulty to dispel misunder- 

stmdmg* 

David assured himself that he łiad few i£ any 
personal enemies in Scotland. That Mungo 
McKerlie had returned from Italy he did not 
know; nor, had he known, would he have 
seen any cause for McKerlie’s relentless hatred 

It was true, he mused, that the orthodos 
rnedical profession had looked upon his 
methods dubiousiy; yet, so far, his combined 
courtesy and firmness had carried him success- 
tully through every difficult encounter with 
the members o£ the Faculty. Usually his rnere 
presence had been enough to silence opposition, 
even though not always to carry conviction. 

The open acrimonious jealousy foretold by 
the Paduan Master had never yet manifested 
ltself m any powerful shape; and David there- 
fore, serene in his own integrity and impersonal 
aims, regarded his present dilemma as a pro- 
voking episode : not any serious menace. 

The vague apprehension _ and depression 
which had so often beset him in dreams, and in 
thoughts of Mariota, did not now affect him; 
for though women had always been a mystery’ 
he knew well from esperience how to deal with 
men. 

Therefore when he dismounted in front of 
the Canongate Tolbooth, and even when he 
was led into a miserable-lookingcell, the sudden 
melancholy he felt was not due to fear for him¬ 
self, but rather to sympathy for others who 
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might be in bondage for offences which could 
not be explained away, nor expiated except by 
penalty and pain. 

Afterwards, looking back upon his feelings, 
David marvelled at the unnatural calm which 
had enveloped him up to the very moment 
when almost casually he asked the fatal 
question: 

“ Who,” he said to those who lodged him 
in the prison, “ who accuses me ? ” 

The answer came deliberately yet forcibly : 

“ Corsane o’ Rusco.” 

David was physically extremely strong ; yet 
at these words his knees trembled ; a quivering 
anguish tore at his heart and poured through 
his veins ; and in that moment he felt as if his 
spirit had been stabbed through and through. 

His captors, watching him intently, took his 
sudden pallor for a surę sign of guilt. The 
expression of their faces madę this manifest; 
so Doctor Arnot roused himself resolutely as 
from a nightmare. 

“ Rusco ? ” he said. “ You dream. Corsane 
of Rusco is my most intimate friend. It is to 
him I would ask you to send a messenger to say 
I am here. He will explain your error.” 

The grim faces met his with a glare of dis- 
gust. His unconsciously proud words exas- 
perated them. His manner they thought un- 
becoming in a criminal. And something in 
his appearance,—for unshaven, bound, and 
travel-worn as he was, his distinction was 
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manifest,—appeared to their eyes as evidence 
of how the Devil gives spurious majesty to 
those who serve Mm. That it was the majesty 
of mnocence, the princcliness of noble purpose, 
they did not for a moment suspect. 

They never seen a prisoner resembling 
tMs doctor; and as he was outside their 
esperience he was the morę assuredly from 
Satan. 

So they inwardiy reasoned; but they dis- 
creetly forbore to argue. They began, in fact, 
to feei afraid what pressure the Devil might 
bring in favour of Ms rnimon. 

_ There was a silence. Then the door was 
Molendy slammed; a key groaned and creaked; 
and Dayid was left alone. 

* * • • « 

Night came on ; darkness ; but not quiet- 
ness, for passers-by could be heard in the 
Street, stumbling over the swine wMch grunted 
among the refuse. And there were sounds of 
drunken songs, scufflings, and curses; and 
an occasional siekły glimmer of light from hom 
lantems as David stood and looked through 
the narrow window. 

He examined the bars. They were utterly 
immovable. 

But what matter ? For had the bars been 
taken away and the door wide open he would 
not haye escaped. To fły from siander and 
false accusation would have been contrary to 
Ms eyery instinct, even had it been practicable. 
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No. He would confront all accusers; 
silence all opposition. 

That his accuser could really haye been 
Ludoyick, lais brain now refused to belieye; 
Ludoyick to whom he was dearer than a 
brother, Ludoyick who prized him above all 
liying men. David felt ashamed that even for 
an instant he had accepted this preposterous 
assertion about Ludoyick, before the rdm 
justice of his mind had time to refute it. 

The noise and turmoil in the Canongate 
waxed and waned; till at last it seemed that 
sleep settled upon the entire city. But David 
could not sleep. No food had been brought 
to him, and the pangs of hunger and thirst 
were insistent. 

With the strong man’s instinctive impulse 
to try and conquet pain by action, he paced his 
celi; but it was smali as a cage; and aft et a 
while he lay down on a heap of dirty straw. 

His captors had not manacled him; but 
neither had they unbound his arms, and the 
ropes were tight and his discomfort acute. 

What troubled him most was that even for 
a moment he could haye belieyed it had been 
Ludoyick who had denounced him. He was 
mortified to recall how he trembled when the 
words “ Corsane o’ Rusco ” had smitten on 
his ears. 

His reason revolted against such foolishness; 
and his heart throbbed with increasing deyotion 
to Ludoyick. So it eyer is with any generous 
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tnlnd which thinks it has been startled into a 
momentary injustice. David longed for the 
instant when he could see Ludovick again; 
for though Ludovick was no warrior, and David 
was no slayer of visible Goliaths, yet he loved 
Ludoyick eyen as his namesake David the pre- 
destined King of Israel had loved Jonathan,— 
with a love passing the love of woman. 

“ Passing the love of woman ”; David 
meditated and wondered ; what was this love 
of woman that so many men had been ready to 
squander manhood, freedom, honour and even 
the hope of Heaven to attain so double-edged 
and bitter a joy ? Helen, Cleopatra, Yseult,— 
what had been the fatal fascination of these 
women who brought woe and disaster on all 
who loved them ? 

But his friendship with Ludoyick, he 
believed, was the house built on the rock; no 
woman’s hand could mar its steadfast fidelity. 

And so with these thoughts David cheered 
the long night of sleeplessness ; and when the 
cold and darkness seemed to bite into his veins 
and muscles, he rosę again from his prison bed 
of straw, paced the cage-like celi, and said over 
and over again in his mind, “ The darkest hour 
is the hour before dawn.” 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE QUESTION 

A week had passed sińce David Amot had 
been incarcerated in the Canongate Tolbooth; 
and now Lady Rusco stood at the window o £ 
her husband’s house in Edinburgh; looking 
out with faed unseeing gazę, leaning against 
the stone sili. 

There was a confused noise of yoices, foot- 
steps, and the snorting of the inevitable swine 
among the refuse heaps. Every sound smote 
upon Mariota’s consciousness ltke the lash of 
a whip on uncoyered flesh. 

She shtank and shuddered, but had neither 
will nor energy to tum away and shut the 
window. The foggy outer air, and the filthy 
Street, at least refrained from mocking her 
with a show of cheerfulness; whereas there 
seemed to be a całlous gaiety in the dancing of 
the flames on the hearth. 

She was standing in a deep recess formed in 
the thickness of the wali and opening from the 
toner room by an ill-fitting oaken door on iron 
hinges. A reading stand and a large Bibie— 
wooden backed and brazen clasped— fo rm ed 
the entire fumishine of the recess. 
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As Lady Rusco stood there, looking out into 
the Canongate, she heard a heavy and measured 
footstep on the stair; and then another step 
which she knew as Ludoyick’s. 

A panie seized her, and instinctively she 
closed the door so that it shut her out from 
sight. She hoped her husband would only 
look into the room; and seeing it empty, 
would go out. 

He entered slowly, preceded by Lord Mar- 
brack ; and Mariota to her dismay could hear 
them puli up chairs close to the fire and begin 
to talk in undertones. 

Though lacking courage to disclose herself, 
her pride revolted against playing the eaves- 
dropper. She leant her aching head on the 
open Bibie on the stand, and covered both 
ears. But to hołd up her arms madę her feel 
sick and giddy, so she dropped them wearily 
by her sides, and at that moment she heard 
Lord Marbrack 5 s voice: 

“ Thankye, 111 tak 5 a tass o 5 winę; Fm no 
sae.young as I used tae be, and I hae spent a 
maist fatiguing forenoon.” 

Ludovick’s reply was lost in the rumbie of 
wheels on the coble stones outside ; but Mar- 
brack’s forcible voice sounded above the din : 

“ Torturę ? Aweeł, what else ? Ye ken the 
law o 5 the land. 55 

Mariota held her breath and łistened with 
dreadfuł premonition. 

There *was a moment of oppressive silenee. 
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Then came MarbraclFs voice again: 

“ The DeiTs ain fascination hangs subtle and 
inyeesible aboot the prisoner. I had to keep a 
tight grip o’ ma wuts, or Fd hae been taking 
the warloclFs pairt against ma wull. Eh, eh, a 
bonnie mon is yer sorcerer ; or was—I should 
hae said—afore the Question. The verra 
knaves that stripped him for the rack decleered 
they’d rarely seen a finer figurę.” 

Mariota leant her head against the stone wali 
and shuddered. She shut her eyes ; but Mar- 
brack’s words had wakened her to so acute an 
inner vision that the whole scene of the torturę 
chamber branded itself on her heart and brain 
even as a red hot iron might have branded its 
mark upon her trembling body. 

She heard Ludovick’s voice, husky and 
agitated. 

“ Once, when discussing law and equity, I 
spoke to Amot about torturę, and I was fuli 
mazed to see him tum as pale as any woman. 
He who unshrinking could perform astound- 
ing operations in chirurgery, was agitated at 
the merest passing mention of iudicial tor- 
ment.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said Marbrack; “ manifold are 
the powers o’ Satan v Nane o’ us wad like the 
rack for oorsels ; but ye ken fine how the Deił 
gies siccan as worship him a superhuman 
strength o’ body an’ unconquerable stubborn- 
ness o’ mind. Oor ministers an’ lawyers 
testify to that; and a’ our best physeectans wad 
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depone that flesh and blood—unaided by 
diabolic in fl uence—canna thole the rack, the 
which with honest folk is a gran’ loosener o’ 
tongues. But though we racked this Doctor 
Amot till he swooned, nae word o’ confession 
or penitence cud we wring oot o’ him; sae we 
jalouse he’s under Satan’s maist especialchairge.” 

Lord Marbrack’s voice, deliberate as if in 
Court, penetrated to Mariota with such terrible 
distinctness that she seemed to hear it not with 
her ears alone but with each nerve and fibrę. 
It seemed to her that she herself lay bound upon 
the rack, in an estremity of shame, anguish, 
and an unutterable terror. 

A stifled moan escaped from her; and Ludo- 
vick, with staring eyes and blanching face, 
started up and listened. 

Lord Marbrack, who was somewhat deaf, 
had not heard any sound. 

“ Sit doon, ye fulish fellow,” he said. 
“ Dinna stare as if ye saw a bogle.” 

Ludovick paced up and down the room. 

“ Is it possible,” he said, “ that we may be 
mistaken; and that Amot’s courage comes 
fromGod?” 

“ Na, na,” protested the President of the 
Court of Session, “ siccan a notion is maist 
pestilent heresy.” 

Again a silence. Mariota pressed both hands 
over her heart. 

Then came Marbrack’s voice in tones which 
sounded almost cheerful. 
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. “ rm a’ for gieing him anither chance to free 
hissel frae Satan s clutches. The Question is 
to be resumed the mom; an’ gin’ he confesses 
—e’en at the eleventh hour—Tli no say but 
that he maunna yet be saved frae the eternal 
fires o’ Heli. But I’m thinkin’ he’s sae obstinate 
we’ll a’ be weary ere the day’s dune. Mungo 
counsels the special form o’ torturę used on the 
murderers o’ James the Furst.” 

From Ludoyick came a confused murmur. 

To Mariota, blinded by a sudden rush óf 
tears and almost suffocated by the frenzied 
throbbings of her heart. Lord Marbrack’s 
next words were not audible. But she heard 
Ludoyick exclaim, “ Good God! ” Then there 
was an awful silence, in which the air seemed 
quivering with yibrations of acute anguish. 

Mariota’s knees gave way beneath her; and 
she sank on the floor, and crouched there with 
her eyes shut and her hands clenched. 

But it was in vain to shut her eyes ; for even 
as she shut them there flashed upon her memory 
the pictures which in her childhood had excited 
her indignant loathing; pictures which Ludo¬ 
yick had shown her in a large folio Book of 
Martjrs. She remembered how, turning sick 
with horror, in a passion of disgust, she had 
hurled the book into the river. 

And Ludoyick had laughed. 

He was not laughing now. She could hear 
him groan. 

“ Dinna be sae niff-naffy,” said Lord Mar- 
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brack ; “ there’s nae need to be moanin’; for 
in point o’ fact I hae refused that Queen’s 
ensample. It was she, ye ken, deyised thae 
oogsome torments; a wumman’s thirst for 
yengeance is mair easily roused than slaked; 
and she had loe’d the King; sae she juist 
rejoieed to see his slayers mutiłated,—tom and 
mangled till the verra mithers that had borne 
them scarce knew ane from tither. I’li no say 
bnt that she had gteat provocation ; yet in oor 
gentle age we shrink frae sic barbarities. Fil 
no hae this Amot subjected to ony but the 
regulation torturę, as by law appointed to be 
used upon the persons o’ a 5 warlocks, necro- 
mancers, traitors an’ the like. But come awa’, 
an’ dine wi’ Mungo an’ masek Ye’re no 
lookin’ sae weel the day; ye’re moped. 
Come awa 5 .” 

Mariota heard them cross the room. It 
seemed to her they were treading her heart 
under their feet. 

She strove to pray, but she could only weep 
in blind speechless agony ; such frantic agony 
of body and despair of mind that for the 
moment she belieyed she must have died and 
sunk into Heli These, then, were the etetnal 
torments McClorg had threatened. 

There surged up in her heart a furious anger 
against God who thus delighted in the helpłess 
writhings of damned souls. 

A cart rumbled over the Stones below. She 
heard th'e driver cracking his whip and swearing 
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at his horse; and the familiar sound brought 
back to her the consciousness of where she was. 

She dragged herself up from the ground' 
and put her hands out groping. The fog was’ 
darkening outside, and it had rolled in through 
the window and enyeloped her. 6 

Even so, a thick mist of despair enyeloped 
her soul. r 

The clock ticked with a maddening insist- 
ence; it seemed to sap, “ No matter how you 
suffer now, there is worse to come.” 



CHAPTER XXVI 

“ WITH0UT BENEFIT OF CLAIRGT ” 

Next moming, at dim chilly daybreak, the 
long-desired son and heir o£ Corsane of Rusco 
madę entrance into the worki, a couple of weeks 
too soon ; and Mariota went down to the verge 
of death. 

The child lived only a few moments, and the 
most skilled of Edinburgh physicians asserted 
and reasserted that the necromancer David 
Amot was responsible ; in precedent for which 
they cited learned utterances of at least a 
score of scholars, legisłators, and yet morę 
dmnes. 

Necromancers and witches, it was weil 
attested, nest to amorous encounters with an 
“incubus ” or “ succubus,” loved nothing 
better than to blast the offspring of honest 
folk. 

Had any man in Scotland questioned David 
Amot’s guilt, the death of Lady Rusco’s baby 
would have swept away the łast doubt. 

The news spread quickly throngh the town ; 
and even drunken beggars, dozing in the gutter, 
lifted thelr heads and muttered sleepily, “ God 
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curse the necromancer! Bum him! Bum 
hiffi! ” 

Meanwhile David lay on a heap of moulder- 
ing straw in one of the smallest and coldest 
cells of the Canongate Tolbooth. He had been 
carried there the previous day in a deep swoon, 
but his tormentors had not allowed him to test 
long in merciful unconsciousness. With winę 
forced down his throat and water dashed on 
his face he had been brought back to realisation 
of his terrible position. 

They had clasped fetters on his hands and 
chained his feet together ; but they might have 
saved themselves the trouble. Had the prison 
doors been open and a rescue waiting him out- 
side, he could not have availed himself of 
proffered freedom ; the “ gentle Question ” 
had so dealt with him that it was now beyond 
the bounds of possibility for him to stand or 
walk. And so he lay completely at the mercy 
of his gaolers. 

They, having orders neyer to let him 
sleep — because in sleep “ the souls of 
necromancers can be spirited away by Satan 
and mysteriously fortified,”—came every now 
and then and shook him to make certain he 
was awake. 

Then they would go to their bench under 
the window and chat together, chewing 
tobacco the while, and spitting copiously. & 

David tumed his face to the wali, but kept 
his eyes wide open. His features were set like 
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a naask; for, though lie suffered unspeakable 
pain, his courageous pride would not allow 
that his tormentors should remark and clory 
in it. " J 

But he could scarcely believe that only 
twenty-four hours ago he had been strong in 
body beyond the ayerage of men; and 
resołutely hopeful of winning the Court of 
Session to recognise his innocence. 

He had gone forth especting to vanquish 
calumny and ignorance. He was accustomed 
to success, and not for a moment would he 
think of failure. Only yesterday when he had 
stepped out into the Street, between two 
warders,—dark lowering faces scowiing on 
him from the gutters, thronging at the entrance 
to the Closes, following him^jeering at him y 
słmeking round him,—he had faced the crowd 
with a dauntless spirit. Such was his con- 
sciousness of strength, he felt ready to confront 
the worid: “ Great is Truth, and shall pre- 
vail.” 

In Court the queries put to him had been so 
manifestly foolish that he had actuaily smiled 
when brushing them aside in an urbanely con- 
temptuous negative. Had he not a familiar 
spirit in the shape of a black cat ? Did he not 
attend the Witches' Sabbat ? Had he enjoyed 
favours of sylphs and salamanders, water- 
sprites and fairies ? After what fashion were 
these creatures courted ? Could he raise storms 
and tempests to wreck ships at wili ? Was it 
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not lais habit to cast spells and put enchant- 
ments upon any man or woman who crossed 
his purpose ? 

While daese preposterous questions were all 
formally propounded, Dayid had felt Lord 
Marbraclds eyes upon him. 

Trusting to Marbrack’s noted shrewdness, 
he had congratulated hinaself that there was at 
least one rational minded man upon the Bench, 
and that one man the President of the 
Court. 

He had been utterly amazed when Marbrack 
decreed that he be forthwith tested by the 

Question.” 

In the hours that followed, he had undergone 
such frightful agony that he marvelled how he 
could have endured it and be living. It had 
transformed him from a young and hopefuł 
man,—aglow with energy and noble aspiration 
—into a broken-hearted wreck. 

On the rack, despite his show of fortitude, so 
immeasurably horrible were his sufferings that 
hehad beenalmost temptedto confess the crimes 
imputed to him, thus to secure a speedy con- 
demnation and win by death a respite from the 
cruelty of men. 

anguish ; but though he had conquered it, he 
still felt humihated to the dust. It seemed to 
him that never throughout eternity would he 
forget that he had flinched, and had come so 
near to perjury. 
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, . This was the thought that la7 In wait for 
him when he came back to consciousness ; tłiis 
was the thought that weighed upon him all 
through a sleepless night ofhideous desolation; 
and he wondered how he would face the day 
that lay before him. Would he be assailed by 
the same terrible temptation; and, if so 
assailed, could he be surę that he would have 
courage to resist ? 

As this doubt and dread were beating 
upon hh brain and racking anew eyety 
fibrę of his body and soul, a"key turned in 
the lock. There surged up in David’s heart 
z hope that Ludovick was Corning to visit 
him. 

The door was heavy and swung back 
very slowly; but it was not Ludoyick who 
entered; alas, not Ludoyick, but Ludoyick’s 
chaplain. 

The Reyerend McClorg showed the warders 
a written paper. They nodded and went out- 
side. 

David’s veins throbbed with fresh jerks of 
pain; for the grim satisfaction on the face of 
McClorg was not the expression of one bring- 
iug a message of hope to the calumniated ; but 
rather the triumph of an Inquisitor rejoicing in 
the blasting of a sinner. 

David spoke first: 

“ Pardon me that I cannot rise to greet you. 

I thank you for your coming. You bring 
tidings of Rusco and his Lady ? s ’ 
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McClorg was scandalised by what seemed 
disgraceful levity. 

“ Rusco’s distraught. Leddy Rusco’s baim’s 
deid. The Laird and Leddy baith ken ye,—ye 
warlock,—for the murderer o’ the puir wee 
infant.” 

David shrank appalled before this new and 
astounding charge. His horror and anguish 
were visible in his face. That Ludovick could 
think this of hini was morę bitter and frightful 
than any bodily torturę. It wounded him to 
the depths of his soul. 

McClorg, seeing the expression of his face, 
took it as a further proof of guilt. 

“ Spawn o’ Satan,” he said ; “ thae wicked 
cantrips wi’ the Enemy of Mankind are accurst 
o’ God, and maun bring ye to death an’ ever- 
'asting fire.” 

“ Listen to me,” said David; “lam grieyed 
beyond measure that this calamity has come on 
Rusco. Tell him I sorrow with and for 
him.” 

McClorg’s grim face grew grimmer ; and he 
looked down at the prisoner as at a reptile. 

“The DeiFs the feyther o’ lies,” he said. 
“ Add He to he, an’ ye sink the deeper into the 
pit. To confess the sin wad be the act o’ a 
man; but to deny it and pretend to sorrow,— 
’tis the hypocrisy o’ the auld Serpent himsel’! ” 

“ But,” pleaded David, “ how could I have 
kihed the child ? And you must know I desire 
the utmost welfare of Rusco.” 
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cc McClorg’s contempt and disgust deepened. 

I ken lie ssiid, cc tiiat heatlien nigto- 

mancers and warlocks by the power o’ their 
'wdcked wull can ca’ up evil spirits to blast the 
offspring o’ the Lord’s ain children. The seed 
o the Serpent bears age-long enmity to the 
seed^o’ the wumman. How daur ye stili deny 

Da\id looked up in despair j he and McClorg 
spoke a different language; and though he 
could understand McClorg’s theology, McClorg 
he felt, would never comprehend his. 

In the depths of his hełpless loneliness, eon- 
rtonted with tliis oigot > —wlio, although o£ Ms 
own race and era, yet seemed as remote from 
him as a being of a different order ofereation,— 
he saw, with strangely dispassionate clarity, 
that McClorg was honest. The faułt was less 
in the ministeffs heart than in his narrow mind. 
Though he had so often scolded and admonished 
Rusco and Rusco’s wife, though he had 
threatened Hell-fire to both if they should 
wander from the paths he himself marked, 
though he was in his own fashion a bully and 
tyrant, yet he was truły attached to the Laird 
and Lady. The look in his eyes, when he had 
spoken of the dead child, brought to David a 
realisation that this rasping-voiced fanatic had 
indeed some human feelings; but these feel- 
ings were all concentrated on the Corsanes of 
Rusco. 

David fnade one last desperate effort. 
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“ Mister McClorg,” he said, “ I see you do 
truły bełieye of me the evil thing you say. But, 
before God, I adjure you to recognise you are 
mistaken. As you hope for justice yourself at 
the Last Day, tell me when have you ever known 
me wish iii to any human being, that you con- 
demn me now ? ” 

McClorg shook his head. “ I cam’ here,” 
he answered sternly, “ to hear ye confess yer 
sin; but sae obstinat’ and unrepentant do I find 
ye that Fil no gie ye ony mair occasion to deave 
me wi’ yer blasphemies.” 

David’s brain reeled ; the celi for a moment 
became darkened to his eyes ; but he struggled 
so that physical faintness might not overcome 
him. 

“ As you love and fear God, beg Rusco to 
come and speak with me,” he said. “ And, if he 
•will not come, I charge you to tell him I die 
innocent of any of the cruel thoughts and 
actions imputed to me.” 

He put forth the whole force of his will in 
frantic effort to piercethe darkness of McClorg’s 
mind. 

But the answer came, fiercely inexorable. 

“ Ye’łl no see Rusco mair,—neyther in this 
wurld nor the wurld beyond the tomb. ‘ The 
wages o’ sin is death ’; an’ for unrepentant 
murderers and shameless warlocks, children o’ 
Heli, the law decrees death withoot benefit o’ 
clairgy; and after death, the eyerlasting 
furnace. I cam’ tae ye—ootcast tho" 5 ye be— 
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tae gie ye ane last chanst tae dee in the truth, to 
dee remorsefu’; cryin’ upon God for mercy. 
Contumacious and stiffnecked, yer fate is on 
yer ain heid; and God HimseP condemns ye 
through me His holy meenister.” 



CHAPTER XXVII 

JUDGMENT 

It was two days before Christmas ; and four 
weeks after the birth and death of Lady Rusco’s 
baby. Twice again the “ necromancer ” had 
been tortured, but no confession could be 
extracted from him. 

Even on the rack he would not abate his 
claim to be regarded as Rusco’s best ftiend; 
and he had the determination, or, as was com- 
monly said, the effrontery, to repeat his demand 
that he should see and speak with Rusco and 
elear up what he persisted in calling a “ mis- 
understanding.” 

His unwavering attitude, far from impress- 
ing any of the spectators with a realisation of 
his courage and innocence, on the contrary 
deepened their conyiction that he was under 
special protection of the Prince of Darkness. 

The finał day of his prolonged trial escited 
much interest but little arudety. The verdict 
was a foregone conelusion; but the majesty 
of the law demanded that all due formalities 
should be observed. 

Lord Marbrack had reseryed the chief wit- 
nesses to the last. His idea had heen *tn crt-Krf* 
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the prisoner, up to the eleventh hour, a fair 
chance to confess. Then if he remained 
obstinate, bring to bear on him the statements 
of Mungo and Ludovick. 

Tfais 23 rd of December was bitterly cołd, 
with. a mist coming up from the sea, and the 
skies darkened in threat of an approaciiing 
tempest. 

Braziers of red hot coals were brought into 
Court to keep the Judges warm; and the 
Windows were all shut tightly. 

Rusco and Mungo McKerlie, waiting to 
be calłed, were wrapped in fur-lined cloaks, 
Together they walked up and down the empty 
Pariiament House ; and McKerlie in his usuał 
rasping voice, discoursed on the pestilent 
heresy of witchcraft and the crying need to 
uproot it without allowing personal feeling to 
irupede public justice. 

Ludovick appeared to listen; but the words 
beat on his head like so many blows, and con- 
fused rather than stimuiated his brain. The 
situation had become an agony to him, 
Stubbornly bent on doing his duty as laid down 
by Mungo,—for Mungo now had entirely 
regained over his susceptible mind an oid 
ascendency dating back to their boyhood,-— 
Ludovick nonę the less yeamed and hungered 
for a word alone with David. But Mungo 
deelared this was an iniquitous craving, which 
must be tesisted. 
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Ludoyick dreaded confronting David in Court 
before a crowd of curious spectators ; and his 
heart, torn in two between his former friend- 
ship and his recent disgust and terror, throbbed 
and jerked until it caused him physical pain. 

McKerlie, divining something of his emo- 
tion, gave him no chance to waver. 

“ Juist hołd in yer mind the thought o’ God’s 
hot anger an’ ye be sae weak as tae pit a priyate 
sentiment afore a duty tae the whole o 5 Scot¬ 
land ; and, aboon a’, a duty tae yer ain bonnie 
wife and futurę baims. Gin ye will no see this 
warlock destroyed, gin ye will no pit awa’ a’ 
pity for him, y’ll be fause to yer kinsfolk and 
yer God.” 

Ludovick did not reply ; he felt driven like 
a rudderless pinnace. Mungo’s words over- 
powered him with a sense of hopeless anguish; 
and the power of his will—so obstinate a 
moment ago—seemed broken. It was as if he 
were drowning in an ocean of misery; all his 
faculties deserting him. 

“ Puir Ludoyick,” said Mungo genially; 
“ puir Ludoyick, ye’ve been sair deceived; 
but praise be to the grace o’ God—manifested 
through me His bedesman—ye’re saved! ” 

At this moment they were called into Court; 
and went downstairs, where the trial had been 
taking place. 

Ludoyick walked as in a nightmare ; he was 
ghastly pale and his limbs trembled. 

He was so dazed that at first when he entered 
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the Court-room his eyes were unable to focus 
themsełves on the scene before him. He felt 
rather than saw the face of David. 

As questions were put to him he answered 
mechanicaliy, without understanding what he 
was saying. The sound of his own voice came 
as if from far away; and several times he 
stammered and hesitated. 

This confusion was attributed to the diabolic 
power of the prisoner’s eyes, which even the 
Judges had found disconcerting. 

After being degraded to the dust, after 
torturę which had left only the wreck of a 
man’s body, this doctor was not yet humbled. 
Though he could not stand to face his accuser; 
though he was bound to a chair with ropes 
across his breast, to keep him from falling if 
he were to swoon, yet—bound and doomed as 
he was—his eyes looked out unflinchingly; 
and his face, though aged a score of years in as 
many days, showed no sign of penitence or 
abasement; only a strange aloofness of ex- 
pression which esasperated the onlookers. 

As for Ludoyick, while he spoke he won- 
dered could David be exerting supernaturał 
arts to win back his affection, for suddenly 
he had been impelled by an almost over- 
powering desire to spring foru^ard, sever the 
ropes, defy the Court, and vindicate David 
even at the cost of accusing Mungo and himsełf. 

His head whirled and spun, and his eais 
buzzed.’ 
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“ This is madness,” he thought, “ madness, 
and the warlock’s yengeance.” 

Lord Marbrack, seeing him shrink and 
shudder, concluded it was time to cut the 
eyidence short before the witness broke down 
completely. 

Moreover, enough had been said. 

There was a silence ; and even to Ludovick’s 
bewildered brain it was apparent that if the 
prisoner had had any chance of acquittal 
preyiously, he now had nonę. 

Yet Ludovick could not recall by what 
words and statements he had incriminated 
David. Ali he knew was that Dawid and he 
would never meet again; and that David’s 
eyes would haunt him eternally, and rob bim 
of peace for ever. 

“ And this,” he thought, “ is the punish- 
ment for having trusted a cursed wizard ! ” 

But when he got out into the Street a sudden 
reyulsion of feeling rent him. From curses he 
passed to prayers ; and his eyes smarted with 
tears, blinding him, and yet not shutting out 
the picture of Dayid’s eyes, in which had shone 
so much sorrow, so much proud innocence, 
so much forgiyeness, that Ludovick moaned 
to himself, “ Oh, how can Satan have power to 
fashion envoys who seem like angels of light ? 
God forgiye me. God! God! Release 
me from this terrible obsession. Better a 
broken heart now, than eternal Heli hereafter.” 
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Afiter Ludovick had left the court, David 
held his head higher. The worst bitterness of 
death was past. And when Mungo McKerlie 
confronted him with a wołfish smile of 
triumph, he felt little of the dread he had felt 
at Padua; but in its place an estraordinary 
calm. 

The blow had fallen; there was no morę 
room for fear, but only for endurance. After 
the desertion, mendacity, and cruel ingratitude 
of Ludovick, what power had any foe to 
wound ? Only a friend knows where to strike 
the inmost spirit. Enemies can but attack the 
body and blast the earthly reputation; but a 
friend can stab the very soul, leaving an open 
wound to go on bleeding till the end of the 
world. 

David listened with dispassionate attention 
while Mungo McKerlie was making a speech 
in answer to interrogations. 

McKerlie had read out, from a scroll in his 
hand, a long list of what he termed “ proven 
illicit cures ”; but to these David had paid 
little heed, as the Court the week before 
had brought up similar instances, had całled 
witnesses, and striven to entrap him into 
confession of employing magie potions and 
supemormal agencies. 

He saw his condemnation had been decided 
upon, and that this finał cross-esamination 
was merely a matter of form. His defence he 
had madę on the previous occasions ; and the 



norę logical, morę incisive, morę eloquent he 
iad _ been, the stemer had waxed the Lord 
Aesident and all the Judges. 

So on this, the finał day, David had pre- 
eryed unbroken silence. 

“ I depone,” the loud and grating voice of 
dcKerlie was saying, “ I depone that in Padua 
he prisoner was sae universally known and 
^-secrated as a warłock that he cudna gang 
through the piazzas withoot being stoned by 
the verra infants o’ the populace. He fled frae 
Padua to Scotland when he saw that no e’en 
the strang hand o’ the Prince Cayalli cud 
protect him frae the righteous anger o’ the 
Paduan citizens.” 

Arnot, who during the speech had been 
looking into space in front of him, now turned 
his eyes upon the speaker; and then, as at 
Padua, it was McKerlie who for a moment 
łooked disconcerted. 

Bound, helpless, doomed as the doctor was, 
yet McKerlie saw in his eyes the same steadfast 
strength which first roused his jealous anger. 

He frowned and coughed. A most inade- 
quate revenge he seemed to have taken, when 
even now he could not make this fellow quail 
or lower his eyes. 

“ In the name of God,” repeated McKerlie, 
raising his voice almost to a shout, to cover his 
uneasiness, “ in the name o’ Jehovah, Lord 
God o’ Israel, in whose eyne we Scots are the 
chosen people, even as the Jews aforetime, I 
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challenge this human instrument o’ Satan to 
answer for his secret sins and murders an’ foul 
nigromancies ; and to deny, gin he daur, that 
he has witched ma kinsfólk^ the Laird and 
Leddy o’ Rusco and their offspring.” 

David then spoke; not to McKerlie but to 
Lord Marbrack: 

“ The only ‘ witchery ’ I used to cure 
Corsane of Rusco was the skill and knowiedge 
I had acquired under the most famed physician 
in Padua. I have esplained to the Court the 
peculiarities of the Laird of Rusco J s case, and 
the names, naturę, and proportion of the 
remedies I employed. To repeat my words 
would only detain your Lordships to no pur- 
pose. As to this witness who depones to 
having heard me cried upon as a necromancer 
in the Paduan streets, I have him to thank for 
teaching that epithet to the unleamed. A 
morę reliable witness of my career in Italy 
would be my Master, the Doctor Ilario 
Cavalli; and I have already offered to produce 
his written statements, and those of the Prince 
Cavalli, as to my character and capacity.” 

At this, one of the Judges leant over and 
spoke to Lord Marbrack in an audible aside : 

“ The warlock offers to produce evidence 
o’ ane ither warlock black as himsel’. Dinna 
touch the papers o’ the foreigners. Depend 
on’t, thae documents maun be enchanted; 
poisoned, like as no, and as dangerous as the 
Borgia t?ine. Gin ye ’1 no conclude the triał. 
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ma Lord President, the wizard’ll bewitch us 
a’ into prolonging it, till we be worn to threads 
an’ shadows.” 

Lord Marbrack frowned; his colleague’s 
solid person looked in little danger of being 
worn to a shadow, or even reduced to elegant 
proportions ; and tbe President acutely re- 
sented unsolicited opinions. 

Nevertheless, he was now so absolutely 
conyinced of Arnot’s guilt that he saw nothing 
to be gained by listening to Mungo any longer. 
Therefore he looked sternly upon the prisoner, 
and sternly upon the Court; and in his elear 
powerful voice he summed up the case. 

It was afterwards remarked that he had 
phrased it in generał terms, and had not 
alluded to the Ruscos : 

“ It has been proven that the prisoner has 
performed mony unprecedented cures; for 
the whilk the maist eminent o’ the faculty can 
find nae explanation except witchcraft. It has 
been credibly reported by a person o’ quality 
that even afore he began his practice here in 
Scotland, he was publicly rebuked in Italy for 
his nigromancy. The law o’ God is plain; 
‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ The 
law o’ the land decrees that he be tied to a 
stake at the Grassmarket and burnt alive in a 
slow fire; and his bones an’ ashes scattered 
to the winds, sae that at the Resurrection Day, 
when his soul shall rise for a brief space oot o’ 
the pit an’ stand before God’s Judgment Seat, 
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it shall rise naked in ail its accursćd wicked- 
ness.” 

In Lord Marbrack’s voice there was the 
force of a good man’s impersonal condemna- 
tion of evil as he pronounced these scathing 
words. b 

Dayid looked at him unflinching; not in 
anger, but in deep sorrow, for he knew Lord 
Marbrack to be an honourable man, respected 
for the justice of his judgments. 

As their eyes met, Lord Marbrack for one 
instant felt the same unaccountable sinking at 
his heart as he had felt before ; and this madę 
him rally his will power the morę resolutely. 
He would not be enchanted by those piercing 
reproachfuł eyes. 

“ Seryant o’ Lucifer the Fallen Angel,” he 
said ; “ ye stand condemned not only^ by this 
earthly Court but afore God’s ain Might and 
Maj es ty. The time for mercy has gane by. 
The time for inexorable justice has come. As 
ye bum in the fire on earth, sae will ye bum 
hereafter,—ali through eternity.” 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE ELEVENTH HOUR 

Joy and merriment, so the most pious folk 
of Edinburgh had often said, were wanton and 
ungodly. Beauty, musie, att, all those delights 
were subtle snares of Satan. But the burmng 
of a wizard, one who dared to heal an incurable 
disease, one who by the help of Beelzebub had 
wrought many signs and wonders, and who, 
moreoyer, it was credibly asserted, played 
strange magie tunes on lute and harp and sang 
to them his wicked incantations, surely the 
punishment of such a sin-stained wretch 
would be “ a sweet-smelling sacrifice to God.” 

So asserted the Reyerend Ezra McClorg; 
so yociferated the populace; so had believed 
the College of Justice; and so—with some 
reluctance as we have seen—Lord Marbrack 
had become conyinced. But if as sturdy a 
spirit as Marbrack’s had been capable of fear, 
he would have feared for his own soul’s 
safety in that his heart had sunk so unaccount- 
ably even while he doomed the prisoner. 
And now he could not put the case out of his 
mind, nor forget the doctor’s eyes. Doubtless 
it was from Satan that this condemned criminal 
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acquired that ptincely dignity which madę liim 
seem a being of a higher race than common 
£nen ‘ ® ut t ^ ie Devil was an Archangel long 
ago, before he fełl from Heaven; and i£ in 
l->avid Arnot’s sorrowful proud face there was 
something of the fałien angel, all the morę 
cud he merit sternest condemnation. 

So repeated Lord Marbrack inwardly; and 
so he said to Ludovick, and to Mungo.' 

Ludoyick groaned: w 

Alas, even now his spell is still upon me • 
my heart cries out that he is pj, nobŁ,* 
magnanimous, seeking ordy to bring comfort 
to the suffering and unfortunate. But I know 
the heart of man is desperately wicked, and 
each day I wrestle in prayer and striye to root 
up this devil-bom love which binds me to a 
warlock.” 

Eh,” said Lord Marbrack hastily, “ but 
the speU maun break to-morrow, when the 
warloclds body’11 be bumt to ashes, and his 
souMl go back to his maister, Satan.” 

The elock struck nine; the night was 
cruelly cold; the wind hissed and shrieked as 
if with esultant yoices of a thousand evii 
spirits. 

Mariota knełt by her bed in prayer; but her 
prayer was a ery of anger. “ O God, cruel God! 
Why hast Thou created us ? ” 

And she wept and trembled, while her head 
throbbed and bumed, and her heart seemed 
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frozen as a lump of ice in a breast racked with 
excruciating anguish. 

Ludcmck had gone out; but where he had 
gone she neither knew nor wished to know. 
Ali she craved was to be alone, where no 
human being could witness her agony o£ 
remorse and shame. 

For the fact o£ her love she did not feel 
shame. To love the best and highest—this 
rather was her secret pride. But her soul 
fainted within her at the thought that it was 
she—she who so worshipped love, she whose 
heart cried out for sympathy and under- 
standing, she whose loneliness of spirit was a 
torturę morę bitter and terrible than a thousand 
deaths—that it was she who, in loving David 
Arnot, had brought about his ruin. 

She had only wanted to be happy and to 
make him happy ? How had she let loose 
upon him all the horrors of earth and 
Heli? 

By words,—mere hasty words. 

How could she foresee that from such smali 
beginnings so terrible an end would grow ? 

Thus—like many another woman then and 
now—she strove to defend herself to herself; 
“ I did not think,—I did not mean—— How 
could I know-—-?” 

And the wind howled and roared, dashing 
itself against the Windows, as if to shatter 
them and beat in furiously upon Mariota’s 
quivering body and tormented spirit. 
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God, she said, <c God ; God. Forgive. 
Have mercy ! ” 

Then there came a hush around her. She 

could still hear the storm, but it seemed to 

come from far away. 

It was as if a gentle hand were laid on her 
brow, and deep in her soul a yoice said, “ i\tone ! 
Atone! ” 

She rosę from her knees. A weight had 
fallen off her heart. Swift as a lightning fiash 
she saw it was not yet too late. 

She would go to Lord Marbrack, and con- 
fess ali the truth, humbling herself lower than 
the dust; and David should go free, nor ever 
know until the Last Day how it was that she 
had bought his freedom. 

Then, at the end of the world she would 
see him face to face, and say, “ I have atoned.” 

It was four minutes before ten; and Lord 
Marbrack was trimming a guttering candle 
when there was a knock at the door. A red-faced 
and shrewd-eyed serving man announced in a 
discreet whisper, “ A wumman to see the Lord 
President. A leddy I jalouse, but she’s her sha’al 
rowed roun’ her that way that Fm no shair.” 

He held out a letter; and Lord Marbrack 
broke the seał and tore it open. 

Its contents amazed him. 

“ My Cousin, my dear Lord, 

I must see you now, alone, secretly; on 
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a matter of life and death. 

I have to tell you strange and terrible thines 
You only can help me.” g 

Lord Marbrack, to his surprise, felt the 
same sinking of the heart as when he had 
passed sentence upon Davld Arnot; but his 
face remained impassive as he said, “ Aye, FU 
see the wumman noo. Bring her in.” ’ 

The wind rosę again with a screech 
and shook the curtains drawn across the 
Windows. It blew the candle flames aslant; 
three of the candles guttered, hissed, and went 
out. 

The door opened and closed again; and in 
the middle of the room stood Mariota. 

She threw back her plaid and faced Lord 
Marbrack resolutely. Her face was set and 
white; but her eyes glittered and scintillated 
with the light of such unbreakable determina- 
tion that Lord Marbrack was startled. What 
had come upon the languorous Mariota, 
whose impatience used to lapse so quicldy into 
apathy, and whose husband had declared her 
passionless ; Mariota who had preserved into 
maturity the heart of a chi id ? 

“ Sit ye do on, dearie,” he said, “ and tell 
me a’ aboot it. Is it Ludovick sick and weary ? 
He 5 U be better the mom.” 

But Mariota did not sit down. 

“No,” she said, “not Ludovick; but I. 
Sick to death with remorse, I have borne to 
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you to confess. Listen, and hear me to the 
end.” 

In all bis long career Marbrack had seldom 
been morę astonished. 

He led ber to a chair, trimmed and re- 
Hghted three of the candles, and seated himself 
opposite to her, his keen blue eyes fised rigidly 
yet kindly on her. 

“ You must be told before it is too late,” 
said Mariota. “ David Arnot is no warlock. 
It was I who accused him to Ludovick; I 
spoke in hastę and wrath; and Ludoyick, 
misled by Mungo, would not iisten to me 
when I stroye to tell him I had lied. The 
prisoner must go free; if he is bumt to- 
morrow, the sin will be on my soul for ever. 
For my sake, for justice sake, pardon him . 
He is innocent 1 ” 

Lord Marbrack’s eyes became like Steel. 
Amot’s enchantment was even morę potent 
than he hitherto had reałised. How yillainous 
he must be, when even from his dungeon he 
could cast on Mariota sueh a spell that she 
believed him guiltless. 

Mariota saw the change in the Lord Presi- 
dent’s expression; and she took it to be the 
outward sign of scom and contempt for hersełf. 

“You do well to despise me,” she said; 
“ I madę a false and wicked accusation. And 
morę still am I accursed for letting the trial 
go on without one word of protest-. I will 
not ask*for mercy; I ask justice.” 
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“ J ustice wiI1 be esecuted on the prisoner 
to-morrow at sunrise,” said Lord Marbrack 

Lrae hame to bed and sleep sound; for the 
spelTU be broken as soon as the fire has con- 
sumed the warlock. Then you shall be free 
Nae mair shall you be troubled by demon- 
hatched delusions.” 

Mariota wrung her hands, and her whole 

body quivered. 

. Sl ee p ! ” she said, “ I shall never sleep 
again. The guilty do not sleep. Heat me 
my cousin. I am not deluded; I am tellin? 
you the truth at last.” 

Marbrack felt his heart harden afresh against 
the necromancer, who, even in chains, pre- 
served such power. 

“ Mariota, dearie,” he said gently, but in 
his firmest tones; “ ye ken ye mishldt yon 
fellow at the stairt \ and gin ye defend him 
noo in his sins, ye gie ane ither proof—gin 
proof were needed—o’ Hs hell-black chńSn* 
and terrible deceitfulness.” 

Mariota put her hand up to her throat; it 
seemed as if she could not breathe; and ’the 
room grew dim around her. But her eyes 
were tearless as she gazed back at the Judge, 
and strove to think of words by which it 

might be possible to convince him. 

He was not cruel to her; not angry, not 
even hostile; he was still her kind old friend 
and kinsman. But he thought her crazy and 
bewitched. This she realised; and' despair 
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would have engulfed her had she not been 
uphełd by two of the strongest powers in the 
unlyerse —courageous love and deep rcmotse. 

Her^ personaf fears had ranished; her 
shrinking from pain and dread of punishrnent 
had given place to absolute determinadon to 
save David, even if at the cost oi drlng in his 
place, * 

. And the judge read in her face the vital 

change, but he misread the innet working o£ 
her heart, The triumpii of Tm tli over 

Calumny, the victory of sclr-sarrincinu lorę 
oyer selfish longing were alike inrisible to 

hitn; he saw only an insane obstinacr, a 
rooted obsession. 

“ What nauseous potion has old Cracken- 
thorpe been brewing ye t ?? he sald, trring to 
speak soothingiy. ĆC Ye’re no in natural 
health, ma dearie, and a wumman gets dulefu ? 
when she ? s aillng. But yell be yer ain bonny 
sef the morą an J no fash Ludoyick wf these 
fancies.” 

. Mariola stared at him. It was as if her mind 
and his were separated by an impassable gul£ 
The morę she esplained, the less he under- 
stood; and she felt her strength ebbing. 

^ With one agonised effort, wiiich was like 
tearing her spirit out of her body and holding 
it up quivering for him to look upon, she spoke 
again. 

“ Hear me, I love David Amot; but he 

' priaies *Ludovick > s little finger better t han my 
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whole soul and body; so I thought if I could 
but break the friendship between him and 
.Ludovick, he would tum to me. His loyalty 
to Ludoyick stood like an iron -wali to shut me 
out from joy; and so in my misery I struck 
and smote—blindly, madly—at Ludovick’s 
deep trust in Dayid. Too well I succeeded in 
shattermg it. The rest you know.” 

Lord Marbrack stood up, and looked down 
upon her pitifully. 

“ Tłlis is tnadness,” he said; “ God grant 
ye to grow sane the morn. I shall wipe from 
oot ma memory every word that ye hae spoken 

kr S j m j Clt -' - God P rotect y e ; puir lass, puir 
blmded Yictim.” e 

Then Mariota broke into passionate sob- 

bmg, and the tears streamed down her 
face. 


Do not pity me,” she said as soon as she 
could speak. “ Condemn me; but pity him, 
1 thought I loved him; because I crayed to 
have him for myself; all for myself; because 
i believed he could give me radiant joy and 
gladness; because I wanted him to take me 
away mto the sunshine, I plotted and schemed. 
i called this love. But now I know. Loye is 
quite otherwise; loye will die for the beloyed 
one; love is fearless and can pay the utmost 
price. Let me die; let me die. Open the 
pnson doors for him.” 

Lrnd Marbrack laid his hand on her shoulder. 

These are crazy words,” he said. ' 
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“ They are the truth,” said Mariota; and 
she became all of a sudden strangely calm. 

“ I see,” she said, “ you hesitate; you will 
not admit the sentence was a mistake; you 
cannot take back your yerdict in the face of 
the world. But there are other w T ays ; prisoners 
can escape. You are all-powerful; so be 
merciful. Nay; rather be just.” 

Her voice rang out, and she rosę to her feet: 
“ Let me take łum his freedom,” she pleaded ; 
“ let me receiye his forgiyeness. And then 
do with me as you will. He has neyer loved 
me ; nor will he. Till the end of the world 
and all through eternity I shall be desolate. 
But at least I wouid know that if I doomed 
him, I also saved him.” 

Lord Marbrack shook his head : “ Fil tak’ 
ye hame, puir lassie; and ne’er a word’ll I 
breathe o’ this to Ludovick. Dinna greet; 
the spell canna ootlast the nicht. The war- 
lock’s power dees wi’ liim.” 

“ Warlock ! ” esclaimed Mariota. “ If he 
be a warlock, why did he not smite his Judges ? 
why not bewitch his guards and break his 
prison bars ? Why stay to sufler and die a 
crueł death ? ” 

“ Nae doot,” said Lord Marbrack, “ nae 
doot he purposed so to escape, wi’ the aid o’ 
Satan. But worthy Maister McCiorg has 
wrastled in prayer fhese mony days that God 
may preyent sic a miscarriage o’ justice; and 
sae the prisoner each hour grows weaker. 
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The Deil—his God—betrayed him, and for- 
sakes him at the last, leaving his name to be 2 
hissing and an abomination, and plunmne- hi< 
black soul in Heli.” 

“ Is this your last word ? ” asked Mariota. 

She tecognised that all her efforts had been 
foiled. Despair engulfed her. 

Fear she had cast away some hours sińce; 
now hope was gone. 

She seemed to herself so absolutely and 
infinitely bereaved that there remained no 
cause for further effort or emotion. 

A duli numb calm came over her. 

“ Forgiye me, cousin,” she said; “ If I have 
been mad, I am mad no longer. I will eo 
home.” ° 

“ There’s a guid lass,” said Lord Marbrack 
soothingly, as if to a child. “ We’ll no speak 
o’ this necromancer ony mair. The nicht’s 
just a bad dream; and ye’ll be forgettin’ it the 
morn. God keep ye.” 

So he spoke, patting her shoulder gently, 
for he had not believed one word of her self- 
accusation. 

Eyery lawyer who had studied witchcraft 
had read of cases showing the potency of 
wizards’ spells to make Innocent persons 
incriminate themselves. 

Thank God this wizard would be burnt at 
sunrise; and henceforth enchained for ever 
in Heli, whence he could trouble the world no 
morę. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE CROWN OF THORNS 

Dayid Arnot lay wide open-eyed in the 
darkness. He was alone. As he was to die 
in the morning, his tormentors no longer had 
instructions to prevent his sleeping. But he 
had lost the power to sleep. Did the dead 
sleep, he wondered ? No, surely not; tliey 
had passed from the dark night of visible life 
into the realm of the awakened spirit, God’s 
kingdom of etemal sunrise. 

“ God-? ” 

David tried to feel the presence of a God of 
love and mercy; tried to look upbeyond the 
anguish of betrayal, desolation, min, mockery 
of justice, up to the stars. But the night was 
starłess, and the cmelty of man weighed on 
kitn so heayily that it seemed to biot out God. 
Was it possible that God had madę man in 
His own image ? 

The night wore slowiy onwards, each 
moment like an hour, each hour as an eternity 
of grief. “Where there is most power of 
feeling, there of martyrs is the greatest martyr,” 
and David’s broken body now troubled him 
less tłian his tortured soul; for there are 
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flesh a 1 nd blood can suffer, but 
Sguish Spmt £re iS r00m for ***** 

It seemed to David that even when the time 
came for his soul to win release from his bodv 
his sorrow would only deepen and widen • for 

d f T S i £ the he would see 

wnrl,? ?l clearly i the tra ^ d 7 of the whołe 
world. the age-long grief and misery, the 

obstinate blmdness, the wreckage and the 
chaos which men cali “ lif e .” 

T K ox . ht mse ^h> he had one wish: to see 
udovick; to tell him that he forgaye, to 
ask him why and how such strange and 
terrible delusions could have possessed him 
and have shut out trust and friendship ? 

But Ludovick had refused to come: and 
now until the Day of Judgment, Ludoyick 
would remain deluded; his heart barred 
resolutely agamst tliis changeless alfection 
which neither death nor time nor even this 
crueity could extinguish. 

To a steadfast and consistent naturę, incon- 
stancy is not comprehensible. The spirit may 
wnthe under the blow, the heart may break the 
bram may reel; God Himsełf may seem to have 
turned His face away; but still the mystery is 
msoluble. How can affection and friendship 
n i -c the 7 not immortal ? Are they not 
o s gift to man, to show him how his spirit 
came from afar and must return at last to his 
true home. the malm where there is neither 
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grief nor shadow nor confusion, but sublimest 
harmony and deathless love in the presence 
of God ? 

David’s mind groped in the darkness ; and 
for the thousandth time he strove to fathom 
'why Ludovick could have turned against him. 
That he felt no anger, only a piercing sorrow 
at the desertion and treachery of the being 
whose life and welfare had been dearest to 
him, did not appear to him remarkable. He 
had given to Ludovick a love passing the love 
of woman; Ludovick had been morę to him 
than a brother ; for Ludovick’s happiness and 
healing he had toiled, prayed, yearned; and 
he had never failed him, even in utmost stress. 
So how could Ludovick distrust him ? 

The wind outside screamed in the darkness, 
blew fiercely through the iron bars of the 
one window, and then shrieked and fainted 
away. 

But a sobbing sound still came up from 
under the window: sobs despairing and 
convulsive. 

Involuntarily his eyes filled with tears. Some 
deserted woman, some forlom outcast, he 
thought; and his heart was flooded with pity. 

It seemed to him as if his narrow celi grew 
immeasurably vast, and that around him 
thronged a multitude of quivering souls, all 
crying out for mercy, love, compassion; 
dehyerance from the fetters of cruelty, jealousy, 
tragic passion, and morę bitter coldness; 
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hatl VeranCe frOIn m " Stalr£ed love an d savag 

So profound their yearning, so hopeles 
their misery,. that David’s own grief poure< 
ltself into this unfathomable sea of grief an< 
mingled with it, until be seemed one with al 
the suffering of every breaking heart in th< 
universe. 

Then his mortal brain could bear no morę 
a cord seemed to snap within him, and mercifu: 
obliyion wrapped him round. 


Feeble rays of dawn came flickering between 
the iron bars. 

David opened his eyes. There was a husb 
all round him. No traffic was stirring outside • 
no breath of wind ; no human voice. ’ 

But while he swooned and slept, he had 
heard voices and musie. The musie echoed 
even now in his heart, though his brain kept 
no remembrance of it. He strove to recall 
the melody. It had been a triumphal march 
with silver-throated clarions; and he had heard 
the fluttering of many wings, and had seen the 
light which streamed from glorious beings 
clad m armour. ° 

He stroye to move his cramped twisted 
hmbs; and it was as if a current of life poured 
into every vein. Had he been fighting ? O, 
to die in battle; to go down sword in hand, 
m conflict against tangible odds! What 
matter whether winning ot losing. The soldier 
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włio dies nobly iti a fair fight is ever victor; 
eyen if he fight on wliat seem the concjuered 
s ide^ he has not surrendered. But to die as a 

criminal, to die derided and reviled, betrayed 
and scorned, in terrible loneiiness amid a 
rurious brutal crowd; to die unloved, liis 
best friend turnrng his face away, claiming 
“ God ” as sanctifying this cruelty-Gthe horror 
of such a fate came over him afresh witla a 
poignancy compared to which his former 
sufferings seemed to fade into mist. 

Have I not loved and pitied sorrowing 
souls ; have I not toiled and striven ceaselessly 
to bring healing and comfort ? In what have 
I sinned ? ” 

Such was the ery of his heart. 

Again silence encircłed him. 

This silence deepened and widened. He 
cłosed his eyes; he could hear no human 
sound. But he became aware that he was not 
ałone. 

Whether he slept or wakened then he did 
not know; but, be it a dream or an awakening, 
he found himself standing out of doors, 
Iooking down with scom and disgust into a 
seething crowd which shrieked, mocked and 
gibbered at a prisoner. 

Gontemptuous łoathing of the crowd surged 
up like a great wave in his breast. He fełt 
the uttnost distaste for his own position. To 
keep order among these creatures, with only a 
few soldiers at his back. to guard the prisoner— 
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such was his task; and he frowned to hear the 
shouts o£ the rabble in some foreign language. 
What were they saying ? It seemed to be an 
execution. 

They were jeering at the victim. Their 
words he struggled to distinguish ; and as he 
struggled he awakened, faint and giddy. 

Where was he ? Where liad he been ? 

Now he knew. He was a prisoner ; he was 
to be burnt at the stake that day, denounced 
by his dearest friend; betrayed and hounded 
down, because he had striyen to spend him- 
self in toil for a world which neither under- 
stood nor thanked him. 

But what had he dreamt ? He had been on 
guard at an execution; where had it been? 
What were the voices ? His tired brain groped 
as if in darkness. Then a great awe and 
horror swept over him; for he knew in a 
flash what words the jeering voices spoke in 
vilest mockery of the captive : “ If thou art 
the Son of God, come down from the Cross 
and save thyself.” 

Then at last, in a torrent of oyerwhelming 
reyelation there catne upon him what he had 
always sought and neyer before had found: 
the power to realise—so far as a mortal soul 
and mind can comprehend—the loneliness and 
suffering of Christ, who had left the joy of 
Heaven and descended to the prison-house of 
flesh, in sublime compassion for a fallen and 
alienated race. He who came in purest love. 
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foreknowing He wouid be crucified by 
blackest hate; He who suffered betraral and 
aesertion, and was scorned by those He came 
to save. 

. D avid Amot opened his eyes ; his body was 
m a prison celi m Edinburgh; but his spirit 
leit the lientage of an immeasurable past, m 
etemal futurę; and he understood how that 
eternal futurę, with all its hope of mercy 
and redemption, its promise of long-forąotten 
joy and noble strength to be restored,—had 
been hastened for the rebellious human race 
through that Divine Love which willinąly 
endured the utmost anguish, the utmost 
humihation. “ Nails had not held the Son of 
God nailed and fastened to the Cross, had Love 
not held Him.” 

David had dimly known this from boyhood ; 
but at last he felt and saw it; and all his own 
most poignant anguish, his_ own acute and 
grief were transmuted into deepest awe 
and wonder. 

Ihen came a flash of piercing emotion 
aimost like remorse. “ Christ, my Lord,” he 
sald m his heart, " Thou wert mocked, Thou 
wert sold by treachery, Thou wert hated and 
teviled; and who am I that I should deena' 
it my right to be beloved and honoured ? ” 

Though his body lay prone and helpless, his 
spirit seemed to bow down then before a 
radiant and glorious presence, and his heart 
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was his King, his Leader, his unchanging 
Ftiend,—the Divine Victim who was also the 
predestined Conqueror. 

As to an earthly and visible monatch he 
spoke, “A boon, great King and Yictor; 
forgiveness for Ludovick; forgiveness for 
all.” 


And then again his soul was carried far 
away beyond earth; his mortal brain knew 
nothing morę, till a key grated harshly in the 
lock. 

The warder stood in the doorway, and said 
exultantly in loud rasping tones, “ Spawn o’ 
Satan, cam’ awa’! Gam’ awa’. Ca’ as ye may 
on yer Maister, he’ll no deleeyer ye. God 
curse ye ! ” 



CHAPTER XXX 


SACRIFICE 

When Mariota had come fortli defeated 
from her finał effort to win tardy justice 
through Lord Marbrack, she had refused his 
offer to escort her home, saying she had her 
escort waiting. But she had' come alone, and 
alone she stumbled blindly along the middle 
of the Street; sharp gusts of wind cutting 
through her płaid, her knees trembling be- 
neath her, and her heart sinking with that 
absolute despair wliich seems to estinguish 
the last flicker of the spirit’s life. 

Yet this seeming death is not the prelude to 
a merciful oblivion; rather it is the beginning 
of a wider, morę intense, morę poignant power 
of suffering. 

Mariota madę her way slowły down the bill 
towards the Tolbooth. She had no hope that 
she might be admitted; but even to stand 
outside,—though prison bars and pitiless walls 
rosę up between her and the being she so 
deepły loyed and unwittingly had betrayed,— 
this was all the comfort left. 

The Street seemed endless; the wind 
buffeted and beat on her aching body; she 
staggefed several tirnes, and nearly fell. 
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At last she stood beneath the hotn lantetn 
which fłickered over the Tolbooth door ; and 
leaning against the grimy walls, she broke into 
a sudden passion of weeping. So spent and 
weak it left het that she sank on het knees; 
and, testing het head against the wali, she 
belieyed that her life was swooning to 
death. 

Then a hand—rough but not unkind— 
gtipped her by the shoulder. 

“ This is yer first nicht i’ the streets ? ” said 
a woman’s voice. 

“ Yes,” answered Matiota, not heeding 
what had been said. 

“ Dinna greet sae sair,” said the wonaan; 
“ it’s no sae bad when yer used tae ’t.” 

Matiota rosę unsteadily to het feet; the 
first faint gleams of dawn wete fighting with 
the darkness ; the wind had dropped, and all 
was silent. It might almost have been a city 
of the dead. 

She stared at the woman; a thin and 
famished creature, with a weathet-beaten face, 
the wreck of what had once been beauty. 

The woman’s eyes were blue, and as she 
looked at Matiota they softened. 

“ You seem kind,” said Mariota; “ do you 
love any man ? ” 

“ Dinna be a fule,” said the woman, and het 
face hardened. “ The meenistets tell that God 
madę man; but I’m thinking kwas the Deil. 
Pit luv awa’; it’s the Deifs snate.” 
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Mariota looked at her; and then looked 
back at the Tolbooth walls. 

“ Yer mon,—in prison ? ” asked the womsn. 

“ Yes,” said Mariota in a weary voice ; “ he 
is to die at daybreak.” 

Anotlier woman slid out of the dark 
shadows, laughing mirthlessly. 

“ There’s as guid nsh in the sea as cam’ oot 
o’ the sea,” she said ; and laughed again. 

Mariota shuddered; and once morę the 
sudden gusty wind came beating upon her. 
She drew her plaid closer; and the two women 
moved away and left her to herseif. 

She tried to think. Past, present, futurę,— 
what were they ? One long misery of hope- 
lessness. 

Ludovick ? What was he ? A victim like 
herseif; ground down under the relentless 
heel of a destiny the ministers called “ God ”; 
a torturer, a ruthless inquisitor. And not 
even death would bring release; for, alas, 
soułs had been created immortal. Nosleep, 
peace, or rest beyond the grave. No hope, 
—but heli on earth, and worse heli to 
come. 

In a few hours David would be dead. 
Surely when he was dead he would intercede 
with God; surely Davia would be merciful 
and pitiful. And yet why should he be ? 
Who was there in Scotland who had shown 
him any gratitude or mercy ? 

In*a tempest of frightmł anguish Mariota 
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beat hcr hands against the wali. “ O Davtr1 
David,” she sobbed. ’ 5 

Her voice broke ; and het heart seetned 
pierced as if by a sword, wbich smote and 
smote again, and yet did not slay, but rather 
infused a cruel force which kept her alive 
that she might face morę torment. 


Voices; footsteps; a hooting laugh a 
curse; the clatter of horses’hoofs. 

The town was awakening. Pale sleams nf 
hght were struggling through the g greyness 
ot early morning; and still Mariota stood 
outside the Tolbooth. 


% degrees a crowd collected, and, as the 
trust lightened and the day grew clearer, the 
crowd was seen to be extended down to 
the Abbey on the one hand, and up even to 
the Castle Hill on the other. 


Mariota, wrapped in het plaid, was pushed 
and jostled by foul-smelling and loud~voiced 
men, and almost crushed against the walk 

Then she heard the yoice of the blue-eyed 
woman who had spoken kindly to her during 
thenight: a 

'“ The warlock’11 be broucht oot soon,” she 
said; “ a young warlock, braw and bonnie. 
But he witehed the Leddy Rusco ? s bairn and 
kilt it. There s a maHson on a* that hoose o p ~ 
Rusco; nae guid comes tae ony o’ the 
name.” 

Mariota gazed blankly; the words hardly 
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reached her brain, for in one moment she had 
been petrified with terror. In the crowd, not 
seyen yards away from her, she saw the red 
hair and the wolfish smile of Mungo McKerlie. 

The^ woman standing beside her saw him 
too. “Curse him,” she said ; “curse him. 
’Twas he broucht me tae this.” 

And Mariota trembled. 

Then a grating sound smote on her con- 
sciousness,—a clang, and an espectant shout. 

The Tolbooth door had swung back on its 
creaking hinges; the warders had come out. 
In their midst, bound and carried in a wooden 
chair, was David Amot. 

The crowd gave a murmur, rising to a roar, 
as he was brought into the middle of the 
muddy Street and hoisted on to a high cart 
whence all could see him plainły. 

. The crowd surged between Mariota and the 
victim; her eyes seemed blinded. 

The roar sank back to a murmur again; but 
she heard the yoice of Mungo McKerlie, rising 
aboye all the shuffling noises : 

“ Warlock ! Necromancer! Murderer! 
Curse him; stone him ! ” 

As these words cut across the moming, 
Dayid’s eyes met the eyes of his old adyersary 
who had raised the ery against him long ago 
in the sunłit streets of Padua. Dayid then had 
smarted with indignation and an inward 
shrinking horror; a premonition of disaster. 
But now he could gazę steadily back into those 
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greenish eyes,—into them, and away and 
beyond. 

In the crowd he saw one whom he had 
thought never to see again in waking life. Not 
Ludovick,—alas, not Ludovick,—but Lady 
Rusco. Het eyes sought his, and silently sent bitri 
the imploring entreaty, “Forgive, forgive.” 

Swift as a lightning flash, his soul saw into 
that soul and read in it a depth of hortor so 
tumultuous that his heart ached with pity. 

Unaware that she had spoken even one 
word against him, unsuspecting the true 
teason of het grief, yet het immeasutable 
sortow reached him. 

The crowd was howling. Stones were 
thrown; and lumps of mud and filth. 

A jagged stone sttuck David’s brow. For 
an instant he feared he was swooning; but 
then, it seemed to him, invisible atms upheld 
him; and a deep compassion ftom some 
etetnal source of changeless łove surged up in 
his bteast. Alas for the mortal race,—-so 
harsh, so ngly, so fuli of hate, so blinded, so 
bewildered. And alas for Lady Rusco, with 
her passionate heart, her tempest-driven spirit. 

Another stone hit David sharply; and yet 
another. 

Mariota felt each of these stones as if they 
lacerated her soul. 

The end was fast approaching; but, before 
the end, the power of speech came back to her. 

“ Forgive, forgive ! ” 
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Her ery rang out with the strengfh of 
unconquerable love and deepest despair. 

Then she heard his voice for the iast time ; 
his beloved voice, strong, resonant, uncon- 
quered. “ Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.” 

“ Blasphemy,” shouted Mungo McKerlie, 
“ blasphemy I The warlock dares to profane 
the words of Oarist. Christ blast him! Curse 
him ; curse him ! ” 

And so, amidst howls of scorn and 
eseeration, Dayid Arnot, Physician and 
Chirurgeon, was carried to his doom. 




EPILOGUE 

“ Like as a bird that iiath beene long 
encaged, then chants most merrily when she 

gets łoose into the open ayre ; Or as a siekę 
mań, that hath wearily tossed and turned Mm- 
selfe in his bed aii the duli. night long, is com- 
forted at the approach of daybreake. . . . Or 
as a piisoner, that feeles his chaines heavie 
upon him, longs for reieasement,—so wili it 
be wlth thy SouL . . . ”— -Henry, Bari of 
Manchestery <c Contemplath Morfis et Immor -* 
talitaiis ” (1631). 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE DAWN 

It was the hour before dawn. A deep 
silence brooded over Rusco Casde; not the 
silence of peace and repose, but that breathless 
hush which awes, subdues, almost terrifies ; a 
hush which seems morę menacing than any 
external storm or tempest. 

As night wore on, Ludovick, watchlng by his 
wife’s bedside, felt such heavy loneliness of spirit, 
such crushing desolation, that he wouid have 
prayed for death, were it not that he dreaded 
worse misery hereafter. 

It was now ten months sińce David Arnot 
had been tried, condemned, and bumt as a 
necromancer; and sińce that fatal moming,— 
the moming before Christmas,—Rusco, In his 
waking hours, had not known one gleam of 
happiness. No sooner had he heard the yeils 
of the mob against David than a terrible 
doubt of the justice of the seatence had assailed 
him. 

As he stood by the window of his house 
in the Canongate and looked out and down on 
the seething mass of the shrieking and cursing 
populaćfe, he had seen raised high in their 
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midst—with pale proud face bleeding from 
the jagged cut of a stone—David, the friend 
he had loved, trusted and reyerenced beyond 
any human being; Dayid whom he doubted 
and denounced; Dayid, from whom nonę had 
eyer known an ungenerous deed, nor heard a 
discourteous word; David, who uttered no 
reproaches, no recriminations; and whose 
dignity and majesty of bearing had causedLord 
Marbrack to liken him to a fallen angel. 

As Ludovick thus for the last time looked 
on David, a craven terror gripped him lest his 
own soul should be consumed in undying 
fire, because, eyen against his will, he still 
felt a yeaming affection for this man whom the 
law and the Church declared accursed beyond 
hope of salyation. 

Ludoyick trembled then, and sickened 
with horror; and at that very moment the 
prisoner’s face had been turned upwards, his 
eyes seeking the Windows of Rusco’s house. 

His gazę for one instant met the gazę of 
Rusco, who stood petrified with fear. 

The scene rosę again now. In the stillness 
Ludoyick seemed to hear the ho wis of tłie 
angry people. In the darkness—illumined only 
by one smali lamp hanging on silver chains— 
he could again see those eyes, eloquent with 
unchanging loye, lofty grief, nnquenchable 
yalour. 

In that moment, when David looked up, 
something seemed to snap in Ludovick’s 
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brain ; and he had fallen backwards, swooning 
into a frightful darkness. 

When he had retumed to consciousness, it 
was to learn that Mungo McKerlie, descrying 
Mariota in the Street among the populace, had 
rescued her from being crushed to death when 
she was fainting. 

McKerlie had given her into the care of a 
seryant; and then hurried back into the crowd 
wfaich thronged to witness the warlock’s 
death. 

For three days and nights Mariota neither 
spoke nor stirred; and, ever sińce, she had 
been a shadow of her former self. She was 
gentle, docile, submissive; but she seldom 
spoke, and there was no hght in her eyes. 
It was supposed that her mind was almost 
unhinged by grief for the loss of her baby. 

Of Doctor Arnot she never uttered one 
word; and Ludovick kept to himself ali his 
doubts and fears, and his inyoluntary remorse, 
which he thought might startle or shock her. 

And now, for several weeks, she had lain iii 
with a slow wasting fever; and Ludovick’s 
heart sank with dread lest her health were 
hopelessly shattered. 

Her bright hair had lost its briUiance; so 
thin were her hand and arm outstretched over 
the coverlet that her husband could scarcely 
endure to see the wreck of that glowing 
vitality which used to be so characteristic of 
her beauty. Her face and figurę were sadly 
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changed sińce the time when he had likened 
her to “ the heathen Venus ” ; but never had 
she been mote utterly and entitely precious in 
his eyes than she was now. 

He stirred uneasily; his limbs ached with 
keeping still so long. As he stirred, her eyelids 
fluttered, and then drooped again. She gave 
a little sigh and wakened. 

“ My Love,” he said, “ I am here.” 

“ Is it dawn yet ? ” she asked in a faint 
voice, scarcely above a whisper. “ Draw the 
curtains.” 

He rosę to obey her; and as he pulled back 
the heayy tapestry which covered the Windows, 
he saw the first pale gleam of daybreak. 

“ It is almost morning,” he said gently; 
“ and you are better.” 

“Ludovick,” said Mariota; “You have 
been kind to me; much kinder than I to you. 
When you were ill, I was impatient. Since I 
have been ill, you have been all tenderness and 
goodness. I wish-” 

She had been about to say she wished he 
could have been her brother ; for thus she 
could have loved him. But it seemed wantos 
cruelty to tell him she had never loved him. 

His care for her, his devotion—which had 
waxed and not waned with the waning of her 
beauty—touched her and madę her sad at 
having deceived him. She felt deep regret, 
even remorse, that she was not able to give 
him the passionate love for which he yearned. 
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even as she erstwhile had hunsered for the 
love of David. 

“ Ludovick,” she sald, “ I have been dream- 
ing to-nlght of Dawid Arnot. I saw him ; not 
surrounded with flames of fire but with a 
wonderful golden light. His face was as the 
face of a warrior-angel.” 

Ludoyick sank on his knees beside her bed 
but he was unable to speak. When he 
looked up, his eyes were brimming over with 
tears. 

“ Listen,” said Mariota. “ We hawe sinned 
a great sin; we betrayed to death a man w r ho 
was innocent,—morę than innocent. We 
deserve etemal doom. I for my part merit 
no pity. But Dawid intercedes for us; David 
forgives. And David’s God is like unto 
David,—compassionate, merciful, knowing all 
out remorse, all our grief.” 

Ludovick’s frame was rent with sobs. “ Is 
it possible that he forgives ? Is it possible ? 
O Dawid, David ! ” 

Mariota stretched out her hand and laid it 
on her husband’s bowed head. It was the 
fifst real caress she had ever woluntarily offered. 

“Ludovick,” she said, “Look up; look 
at the sky. See, the dawn. Draw’ back the 
curtains further.” 

He raised himself, and going again to the 
window he looked out. The sky w r as fiecked 
with ro.se cołour, and a faint breath of wind 
was stirring the branches of the trees. 
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The oppressive hush had lifted. 

In the same moment it seemed as if the 
eyes of his soul were opened. 

“ My beloved,” he said, “ do not say ‘ we ’ 
have sinned. It is I,—I who should bear alł 
the blame. You are innocent.” 

Mariota instinctively turned her face away; 
bnt then resolutely faced him. 

“ No,” she said, “ it is I who am guilty ; I 
who have to confess that which will appal 
you.” 

Again there came upon Ludovick the 
shatteting sense of terror. Just as happiness 
had seemed to be Corning with the dawn, he 
felt as if an unending night of desolation were 
about to descend upon his spirit. 

Mariota, overmastered by intense longing 
to unburden herself of her own remorse, felt 
that she could no longer play a part, no longer 
deceiye. And so she spoke : 

“ Hearken, and forgive,” she said. “ My 
poor Ludovick. Hear the truth at last. I 
have neyer loved you. But I have loved 
David to madness; and I told him I loved him.” 

Ludovick staggered and almost fell; lifs 
face was ashen. 

“ And he ? ” he said. “Andhe?” 

<c Never for one moment did he love me ; 
neyer did he waver in his loyalty to you. 
He told me that what I thought love was 
‘ only a dream.’ He was stem, terrible in his 
coldness ; and yet noble.” 
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Ludovick put one hand up to his head ; his 
brain was reeling; ail that was left of his 
world had fallen into chaos. The power of 
speech had gone from him; old age had 
smitten him in a single moment. 

Then, without words or looking at Mariota, 
like one moving blindly in his sleep, he opened 
the door. 

Mariota, weak as she was, raised herself in 
bed : “ Ludovick, do not leave me.” 

He paused, hesitated; shut the door; 
returned ; and stood near her. 

Still he did not speak; but in newborn 
sympathy for him she realised that he was 
suffering even as she had suffered that terrible 
night when David rejected her love. 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she held out 
both her hands. 

But he did not touch her. He stood 
back. 

“ Mariota,” he said slowly, “ I claim nothing 
morę. I have loved you, and you ordy ; I wili 
love no other woman. But your words pierce 
even into my childhood. Past, present, 
'■fature, all are slain by this one stroke; and 
from your hand.” 

He raised his head; and for the first time 
Mariota saw in him dignity and courage. 

It was as if sudden and absolute despair, in 
robbing him of all human joy, had also swept 
away ^eyerything wavering, petty, or tfhdal. 
He who used to chafe and grumble even at 
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slight physical pain, now faced the wreck o£ 
all his hopes with a strange stem calm. 

Mariota gazed up at him imploringly, and 
clasped her hands in supplication. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I forgiye,—even as I hope 
fot David’s forgiyeness at the Last Day. But 
the doom I dreaded has come upon me. 
Childless and the last of my race I shall go 
down to the graye. This is the end; the 
fulfilment of the curse.” 

Then Mariota, realising at last the prolonged 
torment he had endured, felt an overmastering 
pity for him ; a pity which swept away every 
thought of self. 

In that moment she would have poured out 
her life-blood if she could have healed the 
wounds she had inflicted. Her husband in his 
estremity of grief was exercising a self-control 
which won at last her respect and admiration. 

She held out her hands again. 

“Oh, Ludovick, Ludoyick,” she said; 
“ can you not understand what I mean by my 
confession ? Can you not see that I am ready 
to atone ? Can you not realise that the dark 
night is past ? To-day sees the dawn of a new 
life for us both. If you, who are human, can 
forgiye me, if David can forgive us both,— 
cannot God forgiye ? ” 

Her voice failed and faltered; for though 
her words were hopeful, she already had begun 
to wonder whether she could face all the con- 
sequences of such words. 
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Yet she strove not to flinch. 

“ Ludovick,” she sald, “ the old love you 
thought I felt for you was a thing only of your 
fond fancy; in my heart it had no roots. But 
the new love-” 

Her eyes overflowed with tears ; she trem- 
bled and shivered. 

Ludovick did not speak or stir. He felt as 
if he had died and come back from the dead ; 
and as if neither on earth nor even in Heaven 
could there be aught but misery and breaking 
of hearts. And with his sudden clearer vision 
he was aware that Mariota’s “ new love ” was 
only a great pity. 

At last he compelled himsełf to speak : 

“ How can you, who have loved David, ever 
łove me ? It is not possible. Think of me as 
your friend, your kinsman, your protector; 
and I pray God I may never fail you. But do 
not speak of love. From that dream I have 
awakened. Do not bid me dream again.” 

His voice was not harsh or stem, but Iow, 
even-toned, and deeply sorrowful; the voice 
of one who has been so heaviły stricken that 
- he has lost power to credit any possibility of 
joy. 

Mariota madę one last desperate effort. 
Raising hersełf on her piłlows, she stretched 
out her thin arms towards the window. 

“ Look, Ludovick,” she said ; “ is there no 
message of hope in that rosę and golden sky ? 
See, see—The sunrise 1 ” 
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Then she fell back, uttetly exhausted. 

And he knelt down beside her, and stroye to 
ptay; but the springs of hope seemed broken 
in him. Not even she, he thought, could cWm 
them to life again. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

“ greater loye hath no man than this— ” 

The May sunshine was bathing Padua in its 
lavish radiance; the fountai n s twinkled and 
sparkłed in the gardens of the Cavalli Pałace ; 
a soft breeze fanned the tali Madonna liłies, 
and here and there a butterfły fłitted to and 
fto. 

From the town came sounds of horses’ hoofs 
clattering on cobble Stones, the rumbling of 
wheels, the barking of dogs, and the shrilł 
voice of a flower girl. 

Within the pałace,—in a room shaded from 
the sun and lined on the north side with rare 
and ancient books locked in chests and caskets 
—sat two men facing each other. One was the 
Prince Cavalli’s uncle, Messer Ilario, the 
renowned sagę and physician; the other was 
r Corsane of Rusco. 

They had been alone together for the space 
of an hour ; Rusco had spoken; the Master 
had iistened. 

_CayalM’s calm aged face—lighted up by 
piercing eyes, the keenness of which no passage 
of time seemed able to diminish,—appeared to 
Rusco stem and awe-inspiring in its high 
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impersonal dignity. Gould such a man as this, 
master of Nature’s secrets, throned in majestic 
tranquillity, far above storm or passion, under- 
stand the despair uncovered before his steady 
gazę ? The gulf between Cavalli and himself 
was to o wide, Ludovick thought; and already 
he almost repented having spoken, though to 
speak the whole truth had eased the pressure 
on his brain. 

Messer Ilario’s voice was elear and gentle, 
but he spoke with a strength which was at the 
same moment bracing and compassionate. 

“ Miserable indeed were we if this dark and 
tortuous life were all. But we are exiles on 
earth; and these cravings for inextinguishable 
love,—the very intensity of your grief, the 
yeaming, the heartbreak,—these are memories 
of a long-forgotten State, when souls were 
divine, before by sin they were dragged down 
and prisoned in flesh.” 

Rusco stared; for though Messer Cavalli 
spoke in English, yet his words were un- 
expected, and, to Rusco’s cramped intellect, 
confusing. 

“ I know,” he replied, “that churchmen- 
tell us we are bom in sin ; but how can a 
babę sin before it come to birth in the 
body? ” 

“ ‘ Did this man sin, or his parents, that he 
was born blind ? ’ ” quoted Cavalli; and then, 
after a pause, he stretehed out one long slender 
hand with an eloquent sesture and fixed his 
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eyes even morę intently on Rusco’s haggard 
and weary face. 

“ God, the Supreme King,” he said, “ loves 
so entirely the creatures He created that He 
asked from them no compelled worship, no 
enforced obedience, but rathet a willing 
devotion. And fhus, even from the highest 
Heavens, He gave them liberty,—free will. 
And some used it but to mutiny against Him 
to Whose Divine Love they owed their 
being.” 

Rusco stirred uneasily in his chair, and 
looked away from Cavalłi’s searching 
eyes : 

“ Do you mean,” he said slowly, “ that you 
think I myself was one of those mutinous ones 
who followed Lucifer on that awful day when 
there was war in Heaven ? ” 

“I speak not of you alone,” Cavalli an- 
swered ; “ How and when you fell, or I, nonę 
on earth can tell you. There were many grades 
of spirits ; many degrees of guilt. Some, who 
fell not with Lucifer, yet fell afterwards ; when 
as messengers of God they were sent to earth 
to uplift, rescue, and illuminate a lower race. 
Alas, e The Sons of God saw the daughters of 
men, that they were fair. 5 Sons of God, whose 
etemal counterparts awaited them in the realms 
of Light,—spirits of pure love and heavenly 
beauty to whom they had vowed fidelity,— 
thesę they forgot beneath the dark enchant- 
ments of the daughters of men, through whose 
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ignorance and blind desire the demoniac powei 
had plotted to ensnare angelic spirits ; spirits 
which, had they not fallen, might have led 
many a struggling soul upwards to Heayen. 
Verily, thete is much bitter fruit of sorrow 
many a tragedy to-day, many a heart-break’ 
which has its roots back in those ages before 
the Flood; and mayhap in still temotet 
ages.” 

Ludovick stared at his host in speechless 
amazement. He put his hand to his head, 
which was throbbing and burning. 

CavalH rosę stiffly from his throne-like chair, 
and moyed slowly across to a cabinet which he 
unlocked with a silyer key. 

Then he took out a phial of Yenetian glass, 
and poured a sparkling white liauid into a 
crystal goblet. 

‘‘ Drink this,” he commanded. 

• ll ^ ^ t ^ ie e ^ x ^ r rife, give me nonę of 
lt,” said Ludoyick; “ rather would I have 
mandragora or poppyseed. If I may not 
yet win death, let me woo Sleep; Death’s 
sister.” 

But Cayalli held out the goblet, and Ludo¬ 
yick despite his protest, drained it obediently. 
It sent a current of strength into his 
veins. 

Pardon and bear with me if I do not under- 
stand your meaning,” he said morę humbly. 

‘ I have torn my very soul out and laid it naked 
before you. I have told you how I loved 
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David, and betrayed Mm, tMnking thereby to 
propitiate a jealous God. I have told you how 
I learnt that my wife’s heart liad never been 
minę; and how even when I believed ber 
nearest to me, her every thought was for 
another. I have told you how my cMld was 
bom only to die. I have tołd you how after 
David’s cruel death, my wife sank and pined 
and drooped; and how she offered me, 
towards the end, her pity and tardy love ; then 
faded out of life. After so many sorrows, I 
have lost power to hope that joy or love can 
ever be minę here or hereafter. And in reply 
you speak of the days before the Flood, and 
tell me that souls being destined to an undying 
futurę have also an immeasurable past. But in 
tMs I find no comfort.” 

Messer Cavalli paused a moment before 
replying; and to Ludovick, with a mind sway- 
ing tMs way and that,—bewildered, darkened 
and chaotic,—the pause appeared to denote 
an inability to answer. 

“ 3f you had looked upon David’s face as he 
went to Ms doom, if you had seen my wife die, 
yt)u would understand,” he said. “ But you 
sit apart, aloof from human passion. How can 
you know ? ” 

Cayalli drew himsełf up; and though even 
Ms austerity was but a deeper pity, he seemed 
to Ludovick rebuking: 

“ Alas,” he said, “ do you deem I have lived 
alł my eighty years thus ? Am I not man ? 

253 
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Was I not once young ? Immeasurably bitter 
the gtief o£ my early manhood; for the woman 
I loved and worshipped,—in whose face I 
seemed to behold reflected the purity of 
Heaven,—comprehended me not; and the 
morę high I throned her in deep and reverent 
devotion, the morę she inly recoiled from me. 
She left me at last, for the sake of one whose 
name was a byword for adulteries and heartless 
lusts. I who worshipped her as a Queen, she 
disdained; he who trampled on her and 
enslaved her, she adored. And all this hap- 
pened in the eyes of the world, which mocked 
and derided me in that my angel-goddess, 
whom I had sung as a Queen of perfect Love 
and angelic beauty, was shown to have the soul 
of a slave.” 

In sheer amazement, Ludovick was silent. 

“ This befel morę than fifty years sińce,” 
said Messer Cavalli; “ but I shall bear the scar 
to the end of time,—even until the Last Day, 
when by the mercy of God I shall regain my 
True Love ; lost to me in remote ages ; lost 
by my own act, but faithful despite my own 
infidelity.” _ 

Ludovick was morę and morę astonished. 
He remembered among his grandfather’s books 
a long epic written by an exile who had beheld 
Purgatory, Heli, and Heaven while still in the 
body, and who laboured to awaken the world 
by describing both the pains of Heli an4 the 
radiance of Heaven. 
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But this poem, in its strange tongue, had been 
difficult as well as disąuieting to him ; and he 
remembered locking it away where Mariota 
could not find it. 

He pondered. Though he had besought 
Cavaili to take him as a pupil, yet his tired 
mind coułd only walk stumblingly after the 
Master. 

But David,” he sald, “ David,—whona no 
woman could tempt, no torturę break, no 
cruelty embitter,—that I his friend should have 
been tumed against him, that through me he 
should have met such a terrible fate; surely 
this cries to Heaven for vengeance. Surely I 
am accursed! ” 

Across Cavalli’s face—noble in the strength 
of sorrows heroically conquered, knowledge 
gained through anguish,—there passed "a 
shadow of grief which not even his self-control 
could entirely conceal. 

“ David,” he said, “ was the only one of all 
my pupils in whom I felt that spiritual kinship 
which is far morę potent than any relationship 
of blood. The barriers of age, race, łanguage, 
-did not part us. To him I destined the heritage 
of Viy powers, my weaith, and much of my 
dearly-bought wisdom; and I hoped and 
believed he would surpass me. In him I found 
the steadfast nobility and high impersonal 
aspiration I had fruitlessly sought in others. 
In each other there was alloy: thirst for 
worldfy glory, desire to sway men not for 
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men’s good but for the delights of renown and 
authority; or else the taint of inconstancy and 
weakness, the white wings of ecstasy soiled by 
the mud of selfish passion. In nonę save David 
was the soul tempered and prepared for what 
I could have given.” 

“ Wherefore did he leave you ? ” asked 
Ludovick. 

“ Because that Scotsman who cried out upon 
him as a necromancer, reyealed to him thereby 
in a flash the darkness of Scotland. 

“ Even as a hyely fłame and buming torch, 
which is the morę needed the morę dark the 
night, went David to his work of pity. 
And I, heavy with premonition of his doom, 
said no word to dissuade him.” 

Ludovick groaned. 

“ It is too late for me to atone,—too late, 
too late. O my God ! ” 

“Not so,” said Cayałli, yigorously. “Not 
so. Say not £ It is too late.’ Say ‘ It is the 
destined hour.’ e Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ Did Christ die in vain ? Do the 
soldiers of Christ fight or die in vain ? By the 
eternal majesty of God, I vow there is no d<op 
of heroic blood, no pitiful thought, no com- 
passionate act, which shall be in vain. Not 
now the consummation; not yet the yisible 
triumph. But yictory is assured. To doubt 
the finał issue would be to doubt God; and 
that way lies madness.” 
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Ludoyick sighed. “ Verily, there are nights 
when the spectre of Madness so haunts me that 
I fear lest I be possessed by it and shattered like 
a frail bark dashed on pitiless rocks.” 

“ Nay,” said Cayalli, “ put fears behind you. 
By the Sword of Saint Michael, be a man. And 
what is man ? A being who bears within him 
the Divine Life. In David Amot that spark 
was a bright steady flame which no storm-wind 
of adyersity could beat down. Even so should 
it be in each one of us. I do not say unto you 
4 Grieye not,’ for our exile on earth is one iong 
grief. I do not say to you ‘ Forget the dead,’ 
for to forget is to be base and ficide. But I say 
that remorse should breed courage; pain give 
birth to valour.” 

The old man rosę to his feet; and in his frail 
figurę and aged face there was such dignity of 
spirit as Ludoyick had never seen in any other, 
—excepting only David. 

“ The conflict has been age-long,” said the 
Master. “ The end is far; therefore do we the 
morę need an undying aspiration, and resolute 
endurance. Believe me, the rending pain in 
yqur soul is not the shattering of your life on 
eaXh. Rather is it the birth-pang of a new 
strength, which shall carry you to heights you 
neyer could have ascended without passing 
first through the fiery ordeal of a sorrow 
sharper than death.” 

“ But,” said Ludoyick, “ not for myself only 
do I grieye; not only for my wrecked hopes 



“ Greater Łove hath no man than this — ” 

and fruidess passion ; but for David’s name, 
dishonoured, branded, reviled; his work 
brought to naught; his ashes scattered to the 
four winds of Heayen.” 

“ But his spirit set free,” said Cavalli; “for 
to such as die in martyrdom there is immediate 
glorious resurrection. Let us not lament for 
the extinction of David’s name. His name 
shall be raised again even after it is buried. 
Men yet unborn shall be inspired to follow in 
his footsteps; giying all, asldng nothing, 
łoving the sorrowing, the stricken, and the 
sin f ul 3 with that sublime love which no mortal 
cruelty can kill, no. disaster can shake.” 

Ludovick sighed wearily. “ But when and 
where may we find Peace ? ” 

“ Peace ? ” echoed Cavalli, and his voice-— 
subdued as it was—seemed to carry within it 
the notę of a spiritual trumpet: 

“ When shall we find Peace ? When the 
batde is won; when light has vanquished 
darkness, when love has conquered hate. 
Then—victorious—we may rest in honourable 
peace. Till then, let us ask of God not peace 
but courage.” ę 

Ludoyick sighed anew; for his was #10 
warrior spirit, and his life seemed to łiim 
broken beyond hope. 

“ Be of good cheer,” said Cavalli. “ Though 
the yictory be long delayed, though many 
thousand years stand between us and the finał 
triumph of trufh,—let us never falter. Say to 



Dmid Amot 

even in the darkest hour, ‘ The 
shadows pass away; the ltght is eyerlasting. 5 
olowly, painfully, but surely, one by one, we 
esiles shall at last win back to our lost faome; 
back to the world of Divine Light, the world 
of supreme Love.” 
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